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THE PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO AUSTRIA, THE SOVIET UNION, IRAN, 
AND POLAND 


Chronology of Events 


Saturday, May 20 


The President and Mrs. Nixon boarded the Spirit of 
*76 at Andrews Air Force Base for the flight to Salzburg, 
Austria. (For the President’s remarks at the departure 
ceremony, see page 881 of the May 22 issue of the Weekly 
Compilation of Presidential Documents. ) 

Arriving at Salzburg Airport at 10:30 p.m., they were 
greeted by Chancellor Bruno Kreisky of the Federal Re- 
public of Austria. 


Sunday, May 21 


The President and Chancellor Kreisky met for discus- 
sion at Schloss Klesheim. 

Mrs. Nixon entertained Mrs. Kreisky at tea at Schloss 
Klesheim. 

The President and Mrs. Nixon were then guests of the 
Chancellor and Mrs. Kreisky at luncheon at the Kobenzl 
Hotel (see page 914). 


Monday, May 22 


After departure ceremonies at Salzburg Airport, the 
President and Mrs. Nixon flew to Moscow, where they 
were greeted at Vnukovo II Airport by President 
Podgorny, Premier Kosygin, Foreign Minister Gromyko, 
and Ambassador Dobrynin. 

In the afternoon, the President met for more than 2 
hours with General Secretary Brezhnev. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. Nixon were 
guests of honor at a dinner hosted by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and the Government of 
the U.S.S.R. in Granovit Hall in the Grand Kremlin 
Palace (see pages 915,916). 


Tuesday, May 23 


The President and members of the United States party 
met with Soviet officials in plenary session in Catherine 
Hall in the Grand Kremlin Palace. 

In ceremonies in St. Vladimir Hall, the President and 
President Podgorny signed an agreement on environ- 
mental protection (see page 917). Secretary Rogers and 
Soviet Health Minister Petrovsky then signed an agree- 
ment on medical science and public health (see page 919). 


912 


The President and General Secretary Brezhnev met for 
2 hours of discussion before the ceremony and for 3 addi- 
tional hours later in the evening. 


During the day, Mrs. Nixon visited a secondary school, 
toured the Moscow Metro, and had tea with Mrs. 
Brezhnev, Mrs. Podgorny, and wives of other Soviet offi- 
cials in the Imperial Living Quarters in the Grand 
Kremlin Palace. 


Wednesday, May 24 


In the morning, the President went to the Aleksandrov 
Gardens to lay a wreath at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. He returned to the Grand Kremlin Palace for 
further discussions with Soviet leaders. 

In afternoon ceremonies, the President and Premier 
Kosygin signed the space cooperation agreement (see 
page 920) and Secretary Rogers and Committee Chair- 
man Kirillin signed the science and technology agreement 
(see page 921). 

The President then went to Chairman Brezhnev’s 
country residence for additional discussions. 

The First Lady visited the Moscow State University 
and the GUM department store. In the evening, she 
attended a performance at the New Circus. 


Thursday, May 25 


The President met for 2 hours with Soviet leaders and 
a maritime agreement on the prevention of incidents at 
sea was signed by Navy Secretary Warner and Admiral 
Gorshkov (see page 922). 

Mrs. Nixon visited the Bolshoi School of Choreography 
and the All-Union Fashion House for a showing of men’s 
and women’s clothing by Soviet designers. 

In the evening, the President and the First Lady 
attended a performance of the “Swan Lake” ballet at the 
Bolshoi Theater. 


Friday, May 26 


After discussions on trade matters, a communiqué was 
issued on an agreement between Soviet leaders and Presi- 
dent Nixon to establish a U.S.-U.S.S.R. Commercial 
Commission (see page 924). 
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Mrs. Nixon, with Mrs. Brezhnev, Mrs. Gromyko, Mrs. 
Dobrynin, and Mrs. Beam, toured the Moscow Watch 
Factory and visited with workers there. 

In the evening, the President and the First Lady hosted 
a dinner at Spaso House, the American Ambassador’s 
residence, in honor of Soviet leaders (see page 924). 

Following the dinner, the President and General Secre- 
tary Brezhnev signed a treaty and an interim agreement 
on the limitation of strategic arms in a televised ceremony 
in St. Vladimir Hall in the Grand Kremlin Palace (see 
pages 925, 927). 


Saturday, May 27 


The President and Mrs. Nixon, with President 
Podgorny and other Soviet officials, flew in a Soviet air- 
craft to Leningrad. 

Together, they visited the Piskaryev Cemetery, dedi- 
cated to those who died in the Leningrad siege during 
World War II, and the President laid a wreath at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

After a luncheon hosted by the Executive Committee 
of the Leningrad Council of Workers Deputies in the 
Mariinsky Palace (see page 937), the President and the 
First Lady visited Pavlovsk, formerly an Imperial summer 
palace, almost destroyed during World War II, and now 
completely restored as a museum. 

They returned to Moscow in the early evening. 


Sunday, May 28 


The President and the First Lady attended services at 
the Baptist Church in Moscow. 

Mrs. Nixon made a walking tour of the Grand Kremlin 
Palace, viewing exhibits of armor, royal regalia, and 
ceremonial carriages, and the Diamond Fund, a collection 
of precious stones, minerals, and jewelry work. She also 
visited two Kremlin churches. 

At 8:30 p.m., Moscow time, the President addressed 
the Soviet people on radio and television (see page 939). 


Monday, May 29 


In a ceremony in St. Vladimir Hall in the Grand 
Kremlin Palace, the President and General Secretary 
Brezhnev signed the “Basic Principles of Relations Be- 
tween the United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics” (see page 943). A joint com- 
muniqué was also issued (see page 945). 

The President and Mrs. Nixon were then honored at a 
reception given by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. and the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
before flying to Kiev aboard a Soviet aircraft. 

In Kiev, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and the 
Government of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
hosted a dinner for the President and the First Lady (see 
page 956). 


Tuesday, May 30 


The President went to Kiev’s Park of Eternal Glory 
to the Soldiers of the Great Patriotic War, where he laid 
a wreath at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 





Mrs. Nixon visited the Young Pioneers’ Palace, a con- 
temporary building with classrooms, laboratories, and 
other facilities for youth activities. 

The President and Mrs. Nixon together then visited 
St. Sophia’s Cathedral and Museum, before the flight to 
Tehran. 

From the airport in Tehran, the President and Mrs. 
Nixon went to the Shahyad Monument where the Mayor 
of Tehran presented a key to the city (see page 963). 

The President and the Shah met for discussions at the 
Saadabad Palace. 

After a reception for the diplomatic corps at the 
Saadabad Palace, the President and the First Lady were 
guests of honor at a state dinner at the Niavaran Palace 
(see pages 963, 964). 


Wednesday, May 31 


The President went to the tomb of the Shah’s father, 
20 miles from Tehran, to lay a wreath on the tomb. He 
returned to the Saadabad Palace for further discussions 
with the Shah. A joint communiqué was issued (see page 
968). 

After tea with the Empress, Mrs. Nixon visited the 
Pahlavi Welfare Center and a children’s library. 

The President and Mrs. Nixon then hosted a luncheon 
honoring Their Imperial Majesties at the Saadabad 
Palace before departing for Warsaw (see page 966). 

They were greeted at Okecie International Airport at 
Warsaw by Henryk Jablonski, Chairman of the Council 
of State and Prime Minister Jaroszewicz (see page 969). 

Driving from the airport, the President stopped to lay 
a wreath at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

He then met with Edward Gierek, First Secretary, 
Polish United Workers’ Party, at the Parliament. 


Earlier, Secretary of State Rogers signed the Consular 
Convention between the United States and Poland (see 
page 970). 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. Nixon attended 
a state dinner at the Palace of the Council of Ministers 
(see pages 970, 971). 


Thursday, June 1 


The President called on President Jablonski. 

The President met for further talks with Mr. Gierek 
and they issued a joint communiqué (see page 973). 

Mrs. Nixon went to the Lazienski Palace and a Chopin 
concert in the park near the Chopin Monument. 

The President and Mrs. Nixon then hosted a luncheon 
at the Wilanow Palace in honor of Polish leaders (see 
972). 

At the airport, they boarded the Spirit of ’76 for the 
return flight to Andrews Air Force Base. 

From Andrews, the President and Mrs. Nixon went by 
helicopter to the Capitol Grounds, and the President 
addressed a joint session of the Congress to report on his 
trip (see page 975). 
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Salzburg: Klesheim Palace 


The President’s Informal Remarks to Reporters and 
Spectators During His Walk on the Grounds at Schloss 
Klesheim. May 21,1972 


THE PresmeENT. Vienna is a lovely city. I have pleasant 
memories of it. I was there once with my daughter in 
1963. We stayed in the Imperial Hotel, in one of the great 
suites of the world. But after seeing this, I am not sure. 
Everything here is nice. I see why the tourists all want to 
come here. Sometime I will come as a tourist. 

I know that some of you have been to this city and 
some have not, but I hope you have a chance this after- 
noon to really get around, because this is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. One of the points that I 
made when I was in Vienna in 1956, I found that of 
the American tourists who came to Europe, only 8 per- 
cent got to Vienna, and that, of course, is a great loss to 
them. I think the percentage is now up. 

As I remember my trips to all of the European coun- 
tries—virtually all of them—Vienna and Salzburg are a 
must, not only because of the historical things to see, but 
the beauty of the countryside and also the Austrian people 
are just enormously hospitable and friendly. So if you 
can put that in and tell the Austrian Chamber of Com- 
merce, I expect my 5 percent. 

Question. Have you had a chance to check whether 
or not the refugee camps are still in this area? 

THE PRESIDENT. Remember when we went to them? 
I haven’t had a chance. Remember when I went there 
just before Christmas and talked to them? All the people 
were so moved. They are all gone now. They must be. 
The Hungarians have gone all over the world. Those 
camps were extremely well run. The Austrians deserve 
great credit for the hospitality they showed the refugees 
during that period. It is hard to realize that was 17 years 
ago. 
Q. Will you get a chance to do any sightseeing, Mr. 
President? 

THE Presment. I have just done it. I am going to 
study this afternoon. I will be in all afternoon. I have 
been sort of doing it on the plane. I have, of course, a 
great deal of work to be done. There are so many sub- 
stantive conversations involved here that it requires a 
great deal of concentration. Over the past 3 days in 
Camp David, of course, I caught up considerably, but 
now I have to go over all the final papers to be prepared 
for a number of very intensive discussions on a number of 
pretty knotty issues. This is the way it should be. 

I know that Mr. Brezhnev and his colleagues will be 
very well prepared on the details as well as the generali- 
ties, and I have to be well prepared, too. That is one of 


the reasons why we think that the possibilities of some 
progress—I don’t want to raise hopes—but some progress 
here are perhaps greater than in some cases, because both 
sides will be well prepared; both sides know where we 
differ. They know where we will have to negotiate those 
differences. Whether we are able to resolve them remains 
to be seen, but where conferences of this type fail is where 
one side or the other is not prepared, and does not know 
what the real heart of the problem is. 

In this case that will not be the problem. We will be 
able to go very directly to the points of difference and the 
points of agreement, and then we can talk about the 
points of differences. 

I look forward to perhaps the most i.censive negotia- 
tions that I have participated in on substantive matters. 
and that is why I will not be doing any sightseeing. 

Q. Do you remember Brezhnev from your past visits to 
Moscow? 

THE PresmENT. Yes, I remember him, but we did not 
have any conversations at the time. 


NOTE: As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 


Salzburg: Luncheon Honoring 
the President 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President und 
Chancellor Bruno Kreisky at a Luncheon 
in the Kobenzl Hotel. May 21,1972 


Tue CHANCELLOR. Dear Mr. President, it is both an 
honor and a profound pleasure for me to be able to wel- 
come you in one of the most beautiful cities of our 
country. 

I know that you are on your way to what will un- 
doubtedly be one of the great political events in many 
years. Small countries do not have sufficient power of 
their own to immunize themselves against the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune, and so they are, therefore, 
particularly interested that such events turn out to be 
fruitful. 

As a representative of a small nation, I may, there- 
fore, wish you every possible good luck for your forth- 
coming trip to Moscow. 


Finally, I hope that you and Mrs. Nixon leave Aus- 
tria with good memories that one day we may be able to 
meet you again in the capital of our country. 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Chancellor, Mrs. Kreisky, and 
our distinguished hosts and all of our guests today: 








> 
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Mrs. Nixon and I are very moved by the remarks you 
have just made and by the reception you have given us 
on our brief visit to Salzburg and to Austria. 

Mr. Chancellor, you said that this is one of the most 
beautiful cities in your country. As we look at this view 
and as we look back at the mountain in back of us, this 
is one of the most beautiful cities in all the world. 

It is not my first visit here. I recall in 1956 when the 
now Secretary of State was then Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral and I was Vice President, when we visited Austria. 
We were in Vienna, we were in Salzburg around Christ- 
mas time. We learned then to know the hospitality and 
grace, the warmth of the Austrian people. 

We learned then to know the beauty of this country 
and of this city and of all of the country. We learned then, 
too, to admire the Austrian people for what they did for 
the refugees who came into the country from Hungary. 
It was a difficult time for the world, for those refugees, for 
this country. But the great warmth, the hospitality, as a 
matter of fact, the sacrifice that was made by the Austrian 
people in order to help those who were having very diffi- 
cult times made an enormous impression upon us. 

We wish to pay tribute to the Austrian people for 
what they did then and what they have contributed then, 
before then, and since then to the kind of a peaceful world 
that we all want to build. 

You, Mr. Chancellor, have said that this is a small 
country. I would simply respond by saying that as we 
leave tomorrow on a visit that will bring us to a meeting 
between the two most powerful nations in the world— 
the Soviet Union and the United States—that one of 
our major purposes will be to try to make progress toward 
the time when all countries in the world, whatever their 
size, may have the right to choose their own way, the 
right to independence, to whatever form of government 
they desire—a right which we see here in Austria exem- 
plified in the highest degree. 

Finally, Mr. Chancellor, I think you should know that 
while our talks have been necessarily brief and informal, 
it has been most helpful for me to get the benefit of 
your thinking on the problems of Europe, the problems 
of the world in which you are so well versed because you 
have not only served in this capacity but also as Foreign 
Minister. 

I can only say that the size of a country does not de 
termine the quality of its leadership. And a small country 
has produced, in the present Chancellor of Austria, one 
of the top statesmen of the world who contributes greatly 
to the thinking which the world needs if we are to build 
what we all want—generations of peace in the years ahead, 
peace with progress for all people and peace with inde- 
pendence for all nations. 

NOTE: The exchange of toasts began at 2:41 p.m., local time. As 


printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press 
release. 


Moscow: Dinner Honoring the President 


Text of Toast by Nikolai V. Podgorny, Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., at a 
Dinner Hosted by Soviet Leaders in Granovit Hall of the 
Grand Kremlin Palace. ‘May 22, 1972 


Esteemed Mr. President, esteemed Mrs. Nixon, ladies and 
gentlemen, comrades: 

Let me, on behalf of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet Government, greet 
you, Mr. President, your wife, and all those who accom- 
pany you, on your visit to the Soviet Union. This is the 
first official visit by a President of the United States of 
America in the history of relations between our coun- 
tries. This alone makes your visit and meetings between 
you and the Soviet leaders a momentous event. The re- 
sults of the talks will predetermine in many ways pros- 
pects of relations between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. Their results will, apparently, have an ef- 
fect on the further development of the international situa- 
tion either toward a lasting peace and stronger universal 
security or toward greater tension. 

We proceed from the fact that personal contacts and 
frank exchange of opinions between the leaders of states 
help search for mutually acceptable decisions in line with 
the interests of the peoples and of preserving peace, and 
overcome difficulties caused by factors of different origin 
and character. 

Therefore great importance is attached in the Soviet 
Union to Soviet-American talks which should cover a 
wide range of questions. We approach these talks from 
realistic positions and will make every effort in accord- 
ance with the principles of our policy to achieve posi- 
tive results and try to justify the hopes placed in our 
countries and beyond them in the Soviet-American sum- 
mit meeting in Moscow. 

We expect a similar approach from the American side. 

Mr. President, you already had today a meeting with 
L. I. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, during which an exchange of opinions was 
started on the problems of Soviet-American relations and 
the present international situation. 

The principles of our policy in international affairs and 
in relations with other states, the United States of America 
included, are well known. They were recently set forth 
again most definitely and clearly in the decisions of the 
24th Congress of our Party and the just closed plenary 
meeting of the CPSU Central Committee. We have been 
guided and intend to be guided unswervingly by these 
principles in our practical activities. The Soviet Union, 
together with the countries of the Socialist community 
and all other peace forces, comes out consistently in de- 
fence of peace, for the deliverance of the present and 
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future generations from the threat of war, from the dis- 
asters of a nuclear conflict and for the elimination of 
hotbeds of war. 

We stand for a radical turn toward relaxation of the 
existing tensions in all continents of the world, for freeing 
the peoples from the heavy arms burden, for a peaceful 
political settlement of problems through negotiation and 
with due account taken of the aspirations and will of the 
peoples and their inalienable right to decide their destinies 
themselves without interference and pressure from 
outside. 

As far back as in the early years of the young Soviet 
state, its founder V. I. Lenin substantiated the objective 
need for and possibility of peaceful coexistence of coun- 
tries with different social systems. Today, as before, the 
Soviet Union is prepared to develop and deepen rela- 
tions of business cooperation and mutually beneficial ties 
with states of a different social system. 

This fully applies to the relations with the United 
States also in the sense that peaceful coexistence must 
not be limited to absence of war. When we say that there 
is no exception for the United States in our policy of 
peaceful coexistence, these words are backed by our actual 
striving for the improvement and development of Soviet- 
American relations. The Soviet Union deems it possible 
and desirable to establish not merely good but friendly 
relations between the U.S.S.R. and the United States, 
certainly, not at the expense of any third countries or 
peoples. 

It stands to reason that the differences of social sys- 
tems, the divergence of the positions of our states on a 
number of very important aspects of the world politics 
create serious complications in Soviet-American relations 
and we do not underestimate them, by any means. 

But even though there exist principled differences, there 
are objective factors that determine similarity of interests 
and require that the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. should act 
in such a way as to ward off the danger of a global war, 
to remove the vestiges of cold war from Soviet-American 
relations and as far as possible to rid their relations of all 
that complicated them in the past and burdens them even 
now. 

The Soviet Union and the United States are the powers 
that are most advanced in science and technology, have 
vast economic potentials and rich natural resources. Our 
peoples made a weighty contribution to the treasury of 
world culture. All this serves as a solid foundation which, 
given mutual agreement, makes it possible to establish 
Soviet-American cooperation in the most varied fields, to 
implement large-scale projects worthy of the level which 
the Soviet Union and the United States have reached in 
the world of today. 

The peoples of our countries have traditions of mutual 
respect and friendship. Our joint struggle in the years 
of the Second World War against Hitler Germany and 
militarist Japan lives in the memory of the Soviet people. 
The fact that our countries were allies in the two World 
Wars is very important in itself. 
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Under the United Nations Charter, the Soviet Union 
and the United States as permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council are called upon to play an important role 
in maintaining international peace together with other 
members of the Security Council. Experience confirms 
that whenever our countries succeeded in ensuring by 
joint efforts the sane balance of interests both of our twu 
countries and other states concerned, opportunities opened 
for solving acute conflicts and situations and concluding 
important international agreements and treaties. 

In other words, cooperation between the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States in the spirit of goodwill, the improve- 
ment of Soviet-American relations was always favourable 
for the cause of peace. We proceed from the view that 
Soviet-American talks will promote the solution of the 
urgent international problems to the benefit of the Soviet 
and American peoples, the peoples of all the countries, in 
the interests of world peace. 

We believe, Mr. President, that your visit will enable 
you and Mrs. Nixon to see more of our country, to become 
aware of the scope of the great plans of Communist con- 
struction which the Soviet people are bringing into life, 
to feel the rhythm of their constructive work, to get con- 
vinced once more in the Soviet people’s adherence to 
peace. 

I would like to propose a toast to the success of the 
talks, to their serving the interests of the peoples of our 
countries, the interests of peace and international security. 

To the health of Mr. President and Mrs. Nixon. 


NOTE: As printed above, this item follows the advance text made 
available by the TASS News Service. For the President’s toast, see 
the following item. 


Moscow: Dinner Honoring the President 


Text of the President’s Toast at the Dinner Hosted by the 
Soviet Leaders in Granovit Hall of the Grand Kremlin 
Palace. May 22, 1972 


I would like to express my appreciation for the hos- 
pitality you have shown Mrs. Nixon and myself, and all 
the members of our party, on this, the first visit of an 
American President to Moscow. 

The courage of the Russian people, who generation 
after generation have heroically defended this city from 
invaders, makes this vivid point: The only way to enter 
Moscow is to enter it in peace. 

All of us can feel the history in this great palace. Here, 
as comrades in arms, Russians and Americans met to- 
gether to work out some of the key decisions of World 
War II, setting an example of wartime cooperation it 
has taken us too long to follow in peacetime. Here this 
week, we meet within these walls to make decisions that 
could help pave the way to peace for all the world. 

















The United States and the Soviet Union are both great 
powers. Ours are both great peoples. In the long history 
of both of our nations, we have never fought one another 
in war. Let us make decisions now which will help insure 
that we shall never do so in the future. 

The American people want peace. I know the peoples 
of the Soviet Union want peace. My fervent hope is that 
we, as representatives of our two peoples, can work to- 
gether to ensure that all the people of the earth can enjoy 
the blessings of peace. 

Summit meetings of the past have been remembered 
for their “spirit”; we must strive to make the Moscow 
Summit memorable for its substance. 

Over 2 years of careful preparation have proven our 
common seriousness of purpose and brought us to this 
meeting prepared to make concrete agreements. 

Not so long ago, our attention centered on our rela- 
tive positions of strength. But in a nuclear age, when there 
is no such thing as security in a preponderance of strength, 
great powers have learned this fact of life: Agreements 
based on exploiting the presumed weakness of one party 
only cause it to redouble its efforts to catch up, but agree- 
ments based on mutual respect and reciprocity have a 
far greater chance of enduring. 

Because we are both prepared to proceed on the basis 
of equality and mutual respect, we meet at a moment 
when we can make peaceful cooperation a reality. 

To make the most of this opportunity, we should rec- 
ognize that while many of our differences are fundamen- 
tal and profound, we have a powerful common interest 
in peace and security. 

We should recognize that great nuclear powers have a 
solemn responsibility to exercise restraint in any crisis, 
and to take positive action to avert direct confrontation. 

With great power goes great responsibility. It is pre- 
cisely when power is not accompanied by responsibility 
that the peace is threatened. Let our power always be used 
to keep the peace, never to break it. 

We should recognize further that it is the responsibility 
of great powers to influence other nations in conflict or 
crisis to moderate their behavior. 

Let me outline what I believe we both want to see take 
place this week. 

First, we want to complete work on the matters that 
years of patient negotiations have brought to the decision 
point: 

Bilateral matters will serve as our point of departure: 
Our two nations can work together in the exploration of 
space, the conquest of disease, the improvement of our 
environment. 

Progress in economic cooperation will benefit both our 
nations. The two largest economies in the world now exist 
in relative isolation. The opportunity for a new commer- 
cial relationship opens up a strong potential for progress 
for both our peoples. 

The attention of the world is primarily directed to the 
possibility of an initial limitation of strategic arms. For the 
first time, major nations would put restrictions on a range 
of their most significant weapons systems. 
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An agreement in this area could begin to turn our coun- 
tries away from a wasteful and dangerous arms race and 
toward more production for peace. 

With a positive attitude shown on these bilateral mat- 
ters, fresh impetus will be given to the resolution of other 
issues in other areas of the world. 

A few minutes after I took my oath of office as President 
of the United States, I told my countrymen that the 
time had come for us to move from a period of con- 
frontation to an era of negotiation. 

This week can prove that the era of negotiation between 
the two most powerful nations in the world has begun. 
There is hard negotiating ahead, and statesmen dealing 
with real differences will have their share of obstacles. 

We will have our different interests and our different 
approaches and neither of us will be reluctant to point 
them out. But the foundation of healthy competition 
must be a willingness to cooperate and reciprocate on 
matters of overriding importance. 

Therefore, we do not just meet in an atmosphere of 
good will, which I know we shall have; we do not just 
meet to conclude agreements, which I hope we shall 
conclude; we meet to begin a new age in the relationship 
between our two great and powerful nations. 

Looking toward that future, let me reaffirm the Ameri- 
can commitment: 

The United States is ready to work closely with all 
nations in the establishment of a peaceful world in which 
each nation determines its own destiny. 

Our two peoples learned to admire each other when 
we joined together to defeat a common enemy in a time 
of war; we learned to respect each other as adversaries 
in a time of tension after the war; let us now learn to 
work with each other in a time of peace. 


Let us remember as we begin to lift the burden of 
armed confrontation from both our peoples, we shall lift 
the hopes for peace of all the peoples of the world. 

Never have two peoples had a greater challenge or a 
greater goal. Let us be worthy of the hopes of the Soviet 
people, the American people and all the people on this 
earth as we work together toward the goal of a peaceful 
world. 

NoTE: As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 


House press release. For President Podgorny’s toast at the dinner, 
see the preceding item. 


Moscow: Environmental Protection 


Agreement on Cooperation in the Field of Environ- 
mental Protection Between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. May 23, 1972 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics; 
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Attaching great importance to the problems of en- 
vironmental protection ; 

Proceeding on the assumption that the proper utiliza- 
tion of contemporary scientific, technical and managerial 
achievements can, with appropriate control of their un- 
desirable consequences, make possible the improvement of 
the interrelationship between man and nature; 

Considering that the development of mutual coopera- 
tion in the field of environmental protection, taking into 
account the experience of countries with different social 
and economic systems, will be beneficial to the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, as well as to other countries; 

Considering that economic and social development for 
the benefit of future generations requires the protection 
and enhancement of the human environment today; 

Desiring to facilitate the establishment of closer and 
long-term cooperation between interested organizations of 
the two countries in this field; 

In accordance with the Agreement between the United 
Statcs of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on Exchanges and Cooperation in Scientific, Tech- 
nical, Educational, Cultural, and Other Fields in 1972- 
1973, signed April 11, 1972, and developing further the 


principles of mutually beneficial cooperation between the 
two countries; 


Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


The Parties will develop cooperation in the field of 
environmental protection on the basis of equality, recip- 
rocity, and mutual benefit. 


ARTICLE 2 


This cooperation will be aimed at solving the most 
important aspects of the problems of the environment and 
will be devoted to working out measures to prevent pol- 
lution, to study pollution and its effect on the environ- 
ment, and to develop the basis for controlling the impact 
of human activities on nature. 


It will be implemented, in particular, in the following 
areas: 


—air pollution; 

—water pollution; 

—environmental pollution associated with agricultural 
production ; 

—enhancement of the urban environment; 

—preservation of nature and the organization of 
preserves ; 

—marine pollution; 

—hiological and genetic consequences of environ- 
mental pollution; 

—influence of environmental changes on climate; 

—earthquake prediction; 

—arctic and subarctic ecological systems; 

—legal and administrative measures for protecting en- 
vironmental quality. 

In the course of this cooperation the Parties will devote 

special attention to joint efforts improving existing tech- 
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nologies and developing new technologies which do not 
pollute the environment, to the introduction of these new 
technologies into everyday use, and to the study of their 
economic aspects. 

The Parties declare that, upon mutual agreement, they 
will share the results of such cooperation with other 
countries. 


ARTICLE 3 


The Parties will conduct cooperative activities in the 
field of environmental protection by the following means: 
—exchange of scientists, experts and research scholars; 
—Organization of bilateral conferences, symposia and 
meetings of experts; 

—exchange of scientific and technical information and 
documentation. and the results of research on en- 
vironment; 

—joint development and implementation of programs 
and projects in the field of basic and applied sciences; 

—other forms of cooperation which may be agreed 
upon in the course of the implementation of this 
Agreement. 


ARTICLE 4 


Proceeding from the aims of this Agreement the Parties 
will encourage and facilitate, as appropriate, the estab- 
lishment and development of direct contacts and co- 
operation between institutions and organizations, gov- 
ernmental, public and private, of the two countries, and 
the conclusion, where appropriate, of separate agree- 
ments and contracts. 


ARTICLE 5 


For the implementation of this Agreement a US-USSR 
Joint Committee on Cooperation in the Field of Environ- 
mental Protection shall be established. As a rule this 
Joint Committee shall meet once a year in Washington 
and Moscow, alternately. The Joint Committee shall ap- 
prove concrete measures and programs of cooperation, 
designate the participating organizations responsible for 
the realization of these programs and make recommenda- 
tions, as appropriate, to the two Governments. 

Each Party shall designate a coordinator. These co- 
ordinators, between sessions of the Joint Committee, shall 
maintain contact between the United States and Soviet 
parts, supervise the implementation of the pertinent co- 
operative programs. specify the individual sections of 
these programs and coordinate the activities of organiza- 
tions participating in environmental cooperation in ac- 
cordance with this Agreement. 


ARTICLE 6 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be construed to prej- 


udice other agreements concluded between the two 
Parties. 


ARTICLE 7 


This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature 
and shall remain in force for five years after which it will 
be extended for successive five year periods unless one 
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Party notifies the other of the termination thereof not less 
than six months prior to its expiration. 

The termination of this Agreement shall not affect 
the validity of agreements and contracts between inter- 
ested institutions and organizations of the two countries 
concluded on the basis of this Agreement. 

Done on May 23, 1972 at Moscow in duplicate, in the 
English and Russian languages, both texts being equally 
authentic. 


For THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA: 
RICHARD NIxon 


For THE UNION OF SovIET 
SocIALIST REPUBLICS: 
N. V. Popcorny 


Moscow: Medical Science and 
Public Health 


Agreement Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics on Cooperation in the 
Field of Medical Science and Public Health. 

May 23, 1972 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; 

Realizing the significance which medical science and 
public health have for mankind today; 

Recognizing the desirability of joining in a common 
effort to promote their further development; 

Desiring to promote the broadening of cooperation in 
this field, and by so doing to promote a general improve- 
ment in health; 

Desiring to reaffirm the understanding reached in the 
Letters of Agreement between the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of the United States of America 
and the Ministry of Health of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, signed February 11, 1972; 

And in accordance with the Agreement between the 
United States of America and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics on Exchanges and Cooperation in Scientific, 
Technical, Educational, Cultural. and Other Fields, 
signed April 11, 1972; 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article 1 


The Parties undertake to develop and extend mutually 
beneficial cooperation in the field of medical science and 
public health. By mutual agreement and on the basis of 
reciprocity, they will determine the various directions of 
this cooperation, proceeding from the experience acquired 
by the Parties in the course of previous contacts, visits, 
and exchanges. 
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The Parties agree to direct their initial joint efforts to- 
ward combating the most widespread and serious diseases, 
such as cardio-vascular and oncological diseases, because 
of the major threat they pose to man’s health, toward 
solving the problems associated with the effects of the en- 
vironment on man’s health, as well as toward the resolu- 
tion of other important health problems. 


Article 2 


The cooperation provided for in the preceding article 
may be implemented specifically in the following ways: 

—Coordinated scientific research programs and other 
activities in health fields of mutual interest; 

—Exchanges of specialists and delegations ; 

—Organization of colloquia, scientific conferences and 
lectures; 

—Exchange of information; 

—Familiarization with technical aids and equipment. 


Article 3 


The Parties will encourage and facilitate the establish- 
ment of direct and regular contacts between United States 
and Soviet medical institutions and organizations. 

The Parties will also encourage and facilitate exchanges 
of equipment, pharmaceutical products, and techno- 
logical developments related to medicine and public 
health. 

Article 4 


The Parties will continue to provide assistance to in- 
ternational medical organizations, specifically the World 
Health Organization, and will afford these organiza- 
tions the opportunity of drawing on the knowledge gained 
by the Parties, including knowledge gained in the course 
of their joint efforts. . 

Article 5 


The Parties will delegate the practical implementation 
of this Agreement to the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Joint Committee 
for Health Cooperation. The Joint Committee shall pe- 
riodically work out specific programs of cooperation, cre- 
ating working subgroups whenever necessary, and shall 
be responsible for supervising implementation of these 
programs. 

Article 6 


Cooperation shall be financed on the basis of reciprocal 
agreements worked out by the Joint Committee, using the 
resources of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare of the United States of America and the Minis- 
try of Health of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
as well as the resources of institutions participating in di- 
rect inter-institutional cooperation. 


Article 7 


This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature 
and shall remain in force for five years, after which it will 
be extended for successive five-year periods unless one 
Party notifies the other of the termination thereof not less 
than six months prior to its expiration. 
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Done on May 23, 1972 in Moscow in duplicate, in 
the English and Russian languages, both texts being 
equally authentic. 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
WiLuiaM P. Rocers 
Secretary of State 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SociALIstT REPUBLICS 


Boris V. PETROVSKY 
Minister of Health 


Moscow: Cooperation in Space 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Concerning 
Cooperation in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space 
for Peaceful Purposes. May 24, 1972 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; 

Considering the role which the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
play in the exploration and use of outer space for peaceful 
purposes ; 

Striving for a further expansion of cooperation between 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. in the exploration and use 
of outer space for peaceful purposes; 

Noting the positive cooperation which the parties have 
already experienced in this area; 

Desiring to make the results of scientific research gained 
from the exploration and use of outer space for peaceful 
purposes available for the benefit of the peoples of the two 
countries and of all peoples of the world; 

Taking into consideration the provisions of the Treaty 
on Principles Governing the Activities of States in the 
Exploration and Use of Outer Space, including the Moon 
and Other Celestial Bodies, as well as the Agreement on 
the Rescue of Astronauts, the Return of Astronauts, and 
the Return of Objects Launched into Outer Space; 

In accordance with the Agreement between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on Exchanges and Cooperation in Scientific, Tech- 
nical, Educational, Cultural, and Other Fields, signed 
April 11, 1972, and in order to develop further the prin- 
ciples of mutually beneficial cooperation between the two 
countries : 


Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


The parties will develop cooperation in the fields of 
space meteorology; study of the natural environment; ex- 
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ploration of near earth space, the moon and the planets; 
and space biology and medicine; and, in particular, will 
cooperate to take all appropriate measures to encourage 
and achieve the fulfillment of the Summary of Results of 
Discussion on Space Cooperation Between the U.S. 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration and the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. dated January 21, 
1971. 


ARTICLE 2 


The parties will carry out such cooperation by means 
of mutual exchanges of scientific information and delega- 
tions, through meetings of scientists and specialists of both 
countries, and also in such other ways as may be mutually 
agreed. Joint working groups may be created for the 
development and implementation of appropriate pro- 
grams of cooperation. 


ARTICLE 3 


The Parties have agreed to carry out projects for devel- 
oping compatible rendezvous and docking systems of 
United States and Soviet manned spacecraft and stations 
in order to enhance the safety of manned flights in space 
and to provide the opportunity for conducting joint scien- 
tific experiments in the future. It is planned that the first 
experimental flight to test these systems be conducted 
during 1975, envisaging the docking of a United States 
Apollo-type spacecraft and a Soviet Soyuz-type spacecraft 
with visits of Astronauts in each other’s spacecraft. The 
implementation of these projects will be carried out on the 
basis of principles and procedures which will be developed 
in accordance with the Summary of Results of the Meeting 
Between Representatives of the U.S. National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences on the Question of Developing Compatible Sys- 
tems for Rendezvous and Docking of Manned Spacecraft 
and Space Stations of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. dated 
April 6, 1972. 

ARTICLE 4 


The Parties will encourage international efforts to re- 
solve problems of international law in the exploration and 
use of outer space for peaceful purposes with the aim of 
strengthening the legal order in space and further develop- 
ing international space law and will cooperate in this 
field. 

ARTICLE 5 


The Parties may by mutual agreement determine other 
areas of cooperation in the exploration and use of outer 


space for peaceful purposes. 
ARTICLE 6 


This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature 
and shall remain in force for five years. It may be modi- 
fied or extended by mutual agreement of the Parties. 
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Done at Moscow this 24th day of May 1972 in dupli- 
cate, in the English and Russian languages, both equally 
authentic. 


For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
RicHarp NIxoNn 
President of the United States 


For THE UNiIon oF Soviet SociaALisT REPUBLICS: 
A. N. Kosycin 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR 


Moscow: Science and Technology 


Agreement Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics on Cooperation in the 
Fields of Science and Technology. May 24, 1972 


The Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics ; 

Recognizing that benefits can accfue to both countries 
from the development of cooperation in the fields of 
science and technology ; 

Wishing to assist in establishing closer and more regular 
cooperation between scientific and technical organizations 
of both countries; 

Taking into consideration that such cooperation will 
serve to strengthen friendly relations between both 
countries; 

In accordance with the Agreement between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on Exchanges and Cooperation in Scientific, 
Technical, Educational, Cultural, and Other Fields, 
signed April 11, 1972, and in order to develop further 
the mutually beneficial cooperation between the two 
countries; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


Both Parties pledged themselves to assist and develop 
scientific and technical cooperation between both coun- 
tries on the basis of mutual benefit, equality and 
reciprocity. 

ARTICLE 2 


The main objective of this cooperation is to provide 
broad opportunities for both Parties to combine the ef- 
forts of their scientists and specialists in working on major 
problems, whose solution will promote the progress of 
science and technology for the benefit of both countries 
and of mankind. 

ARTICLE 3 


The forms of cooperation in science and technology 
may include the following: 
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a. Exchange of scientists and specialists; 

b. Exchange of scientific and technical information 
and documentation; 

c. Joint development and implementation of programs 
and projects in the fields of basic and applied 
sciences; 

d. Joint research, development and testing, and ex- 
change of research results and experience between 
scientific research institutions and organizations; 

e. Organization of joint courses, ,conferences and 
symposia ; 

f. Rendering of help, as appropriate, on both sides in 
establishing contacts and arrangements between 
United States firms and Soviet enterprises where 
a mutual interest develops; and 

g. Other forms of scientific and technical cooperation 
as may be mutually agreed. 


ARTICLE 4 


1. Pursuant to the aims of this Agreement, both Parties 
will, as appropriate, encourage and facilitate the estab- 
lishment and development of direct contacts and coopera- 
tion between agencies, organizations and firms of both 
countries and the conclusion, as appropriate, of imple- 
menting agreements for particular cooperative activities 
engaged in under this Agreement. 

2. Such agreements between agencies, organizations 
and enterprises will he concluded in accordance with the 
laws of both countries. Such agreements may cover the 
subjects of cooperation, organizations engaged in the im- 
plementation of projects and programs, the procedures 
which should be followed, and any other appropriate 
details. 

ARTICLE 5 


Unless otherwise provided in an implementing agree- 
ment, each Party or participating agency, organization 
or enterprise shall bear the costs of its participation and 
that of its personne] in cooperative activities engaged in 
under this Agreement, in accordance with existing laws 
in both countries. 

ARTICLE 6 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted to 
prejudice other agreements in the fields of science and 
technology concluded between the Parties. 


ARTICLE 7 


1. For the implementation of this Agreement there 
shall be established a US-USSR Joint Commission on 
Scientific and Technical Cooperation. Meetings will be 
convened not less than once a year in Washington and 
Moscow, alternately. 

2. The Commission shall consider proposals for the 
development of cooperation in specific areas; prepare sug- 
gestions and recommendations, as appropriate, for the 
two Parties; develop and approve measures and programs 
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for implementation of this Agreement; designate, as ap- 
propriate, the agencies, organizations or enterprises re- 
sponsible for carrying out cooperative activities; and seek 
to assure their proper implementation. 

3. The Executive Agent, which will be responsible for 
assuring the carrying out on its side of the Agreement, 
shall be, for the United States of America, the Office of 
Science and Technology in the Executive Office of the 
President and, for the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the State Committee of the USSR Council of Ministers 
for Science and Technology. The Joint Commission will 
consist of United States and Soviet delegations established 
on an equal basis of which the chairmen and members 
are to be designated by the respective Executive Agents 
with approval by the respective Parties. Regulations re- 
garding the operation of the Commission shall be agreed 
by the chairmen. 

4. To carry out its functions the Commission may 
create temporary or permanent joint subcommittees, 
councils or working groups. 

5. During the period between meetings of the Com- 
mission additions or amendments may be made to already 
approved cooperative activities, as may be mutually 
agreed. 

ARTICLE 8 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature 
and shall remain in force for five years. It may be modified 
or extended by mutual agreement of the Parties. 

2. The termination of this Agreement shall not affect 
the validity of agreements made hereunder between agen- 
cies, organizations and enterprises of both countries. 

Done at Moscow this 24 day of May, 1972, in dupli- 
cate, in the English and Russian languages, both equally 
authentic. 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
WI1Lu1aM P. Rocers 

The Secretary of State 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
Union oF Soviet SociAList 
REPUBLICS: 
V. A. Krrituin 
Chairman of the State Committee 
for Science and Technology 


Moscow: Incidents at Sea 


Agreement Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics on the Prevention of 
Incidents on and Over the Sea. ‘May 25, 1972 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, 


Desiring to assure the safety of navigation of the ships 
of their respective Armed Forces on the high seas and 
flight of their military aircraft over the high seas, and 

Guided by the principles and rules of international law, 

Have decided to conclude this Agreement and have 
agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 


For the purposes of this Agreement, the following defi- 
nitions shall apply: 

1. “Ship” means: 

(A) A warship belonging to the naval forces of the 
Parties bearing the external marks distinguishing warships 
of its nationality, under the command of an officer duly 
commissioned by the government and whose name ap- 
pears in the navy list, and manned by a crew who are 
under regular naval discipline; 

(B) Naval auxiliaries of the Parties, which include all 
naval ships authorized to fly the naval auxiliary flag where 
such a flag has been established by either party. 

2. “Aircraft” means all military manned heavier-than- 
air and lighter-than-air craft, excluding space craft. 

3. “Formation” means an ordered arrangement of two 
or more ships proceeding together and normally maneu- 
vered together. 

ArticLe II 


The Parties shall take measures to instruct the com- 
manding officers of their respective ships to observe 
strictly the letter and spirit of the International Regula- 
tions for Preventing Collisions at Sea, hereinafter referred 
to as the Rules of the Road. The Parties recognize that 
their freedom to conduct operations on the high seas is 
based on the principles established under recognized in- 
ternational law and codified in the 1958 Geneva Con- 
vention on the High Seas. 


ArtTicLe III 


1. In all cases ships operating in proximity to each other, 
except when required to maintain course and speed under 
the Rules of the Road, shall remain well clear to avoid 
risk of collision. 

2. Ships meeting or operating in the vicinity of a forma- 
tion of the other Party shall, while conforming to the Rules 
of the Road, avoid maneuvering in a manner which would 
hinder the evolutions of the formation. 

3. Formations shall not conduct maneuvers through 
areas of heavy traffic where internationally recognized 
traffic separation schemes are in effect. 

4. Ships engaged in surveillance of other ships shall 
stay at a distance which avoids the risk of collision and 
also shall avoid executing maneuvers embarrassing or 
endangering the ships under surveillance. Except when 
required to maintain course and speed under the Rules 
of the Road, a surveillant shall take positive early action 
so as, in the exercise of good seamanship, not to embarrass 
or endanger ships under surveillance. 
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5. When ships of both parties maneuver in sight of one 
another, such signals (flag, sound, and light) as are pre- 
scribed by the Rules of the Road, the International Code 
of Signals, or other mutually agreed signals, shall be ad- 
hered to for signalling operations and intentions. 

6. Ships of the Parties shall not simulate attacks by 
aiming guns, missile launchers, torpedo tubes, and other 
weapons in the direction of a passing ship of the other 
Party, not launch any object in the direction of passing 
ships of the other Party, and not use searchlights or other 
powerful illumination devices to illuminate the naviga- 
tion bridges of passing ships of the other Party. 

7. When conducting exercises with submerged sub- 
marines, exercising ships shall show the appropriate signals 
prescribed by the International Code of Signals to warn 
ships of the presence of submarines in the area. 

8. Ships of one Party when approaching ships of the 
other Party conducting operations as set forth in rule 
4(C) of the Rules of the Road, and particularly ships 
engaged in launching or landing aircraft as well as ships 
engaged in replenishment underway, shall take appropri- 
ate measures not to hinder maneuvers of such ships and 
shall remain well clear. 


ArTicLE IV 


Commanders of aircraft of the Parties shall use the 
greatest caution and prudence in approaching aircraft 
and ships of the other Party operating on and over the 
high seas, in particular, ships engaged in launching or 
landing aircraft, and in the interest of mutual safety shall 
not permit: simulated attacks by the simulated use of 
weapons against aircraft and ships, or performance of 
various aerobatics over ships, or dropping various objects 
near them in such a manner as to be hazardous to ships 
or to constitute a hazard to navigation. 


ARTICLE V 


1. Ships of the Parties operating in sight of one another 
shall raise proper signals concerning their intent to begin 
launching or landing aircraft. 

2. Aircraft of the Parties flying over the high seas in 
darkness or under instrument conditions shall, whenever 
feasible, display navigation lights. 


ARTICLE VI 


Both Parties shall : 


1. Provide through the established system of radio 
broadcasts of information and warning to mariners, not 
less than 3 to 5 days in advance as a rule, notification of 
actions on the high seas which represent a danger to 
navigation or to aircraft in flight. 

2. Make increased use of the informative signals con- 
tained in the International Code of Signals to signify the 
intentions of their respective ships when maneuvering in 
proximity to one another. At night or in conditions of 
reduced visibility, or under conditions of lighting and 
such distances when signal flags are not distinct, flashing 


light should be used to inform ships of maneuvers which 
may hinder the movements of others or involve a risk of 
collision. 

3. Utilize on a trial basis signals additional to those in 
the International Code of Signals, submitting such signals 
to the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Orga- 
nization for its consideration and for the information of 
other States. 

ArticLte VII 


The Parties shall exchange appropriate information 
concerning instances of collisions, incidents which result 
in damage, or other incidents at sea between ships and 
aircraft of the Parties. The United States Navy shall pro- 
vide such information through the Soviet Naval Attache 
in Washington and the Soviet Navy shall provide such 
information through the United States Naval Attache 
in Moscow. 

Articte VIII 


This Agreement shall enter into force on the date of 
its signature and shall remain in force for a period of 
three years. It will thereafter be renewed without further 
action by the Parties for successive periods of three years 
each. 

This agreement may be terminated by either Party 
upon six months written notice to the other Party. 


ArTIcLE IX 


The Parties shall meet within one year after the date 
of the signing of this Agreement to review the imple- 
mentation of its terms. Similar consultations shall be held 
thereafter annually, or more frequently as the Parties 
may decide. 

ArTIcLE X 


The Parties shall designate members to form a com- 
mittee which will consider specific measures in conformity 
with this Agreement. The committee will, as a particular 
part of its work, consider the practical workability of 
concrete fixed distances to be observed in encounters be- 
tween ships, aircraft, and ships and aircraft. The com- 
mittee will meet within six months of the date of signature 
of this Agreement and submit its recommendations for 
decision by the Parties during the consultations prescribed 
in Article IX. 

Done in duplicate on the 25th day of May, 1972 in 
Moscow in the English and Russian languages each being 
equally authentic. 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


Joun W. WarNER 

Secretary of the Navy 

For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION oF Soviet So- 
CIALIST REPUBLICS: 

SerGEI G. GorRSHKOV 


Commander-in-Chief of the Soviet Navy and Deputy 
Minister of Defense 
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Moscow: Commercial Relations 


Communiqué Regarding Joint U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Commercial Commission. May 26, 1972 


In order to promote the development of mutually 
beneficial commercial relations and related economic mat- 
ters between the two countries, Soviet leaders and the 
President of the United States Richard M. Nixon have 
agreed to establish a US-USSR Commercial Commission. 

The US-USSR Commission is to: 

Negotiate: 

—an overall trade agreement including reciprocal 
MEN treatment; 

—arrangements for the reciprocal availability of 
government credits ; 

—provisions for the reciprocal establishment of 
business facilities to promote trade; 

—an agreement establishing an arbitration mech- 
anism for settling commercial disputes. 

Study possible US-USSR participation in the develop- 
ment of resources and the manufacture and sale of raw 
materials and other products. 

Monitor the spectrum of US-USSR commercial rela- 
tions, identifying and, when possible, resolving issues that 
may be of interest to both parties such as patents and 
licensing. 

Sessions of the Commission will be held alternately 
in Moscow and Washington. The first session of the Com- 
mission is to take place in Moscow in July of this year. 


Moscow: Dinner Honoring 
Soviet Leaders 


The President’s Toast at a Dinner at Spaso House 
Hosted by the President and Mrs. Nixon. May 26, 1972 


Mr. General Secretary Brezhnev, Mr. Chairman of the 
Presidium, Mr. Chairman of the Council of Ministers, 
and all of our distinguished guests: 


This house which is the American Embassy is greatly 
honored tonight by the presence of our Soviet guests. 

I say this not only because of your rank, the leaders of 
the great Soviet people, but also because of the boundless 
hospitality you have extended to all of us on our visit to 
Moscow. We look forward to the time when we shall be 
able to welcome you in our country and in some way 
respond in an effective manner to the way in which you 
have received us so generously in your country. 

This has been described as the visit of the summit. 
But as we all know, there are many summits in the world. 
This is the first meeting. There will be others. 

And now, this is, of course, an evening that will always 
be remembered in this house for another reason: Tonight 


at 11 o’clock there will be signed an historic agreement 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. 

It is an agreement which will limit strategic arms be- 
tween the two most powerful nations in the world. It is 
an enormously important agreement but, again, it is only 
an indication of what can happen in the future as we 
work toward peace in the world. But I have great hopes 
on that score. 

The Soviet people and the American people demon- 
strated over 25 years ago how they could fight together 
to win a war. And now in our meetings this week, and 
particularly culminating in the signing of this agreement 
tonight, we shall demonstrate to the world how these two 
great peoples, the Soviet people and the American people, 
work together to build a peace. 

Every leader of a nation wonders at times how he will 
be remembered in history. But, as I have met with the 
top Soviet leaders—with General Secretary Brezhnev, 
with Chairman Kosygin, with Chairman Podgorny—I am 
convinced of this fact: We want to be remembered by our 
deeds, not by the fact that we brought war to the world, 
but by the fact that we made the world a more peaceful 
one for all peoples of the world. 

It is in that spirit that here in the American Embassy 
that we all proudly raise our glasses to the leaders of the 
Soviet peoples and to the great cause of peace—peace 
between our two countries and peace for all peoples to 
which we think this visit, this meeting, has contributed 
and will contribute in the future. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:25 p.m., local time, at Spaso House 
in Moscow, USSR. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Moscow: Dinner Honoring 
Soviet Leaders 


Text of Toast by Aleksei N. Kosygin, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., at a Dinner at 
Spaso House Hosted by the President and Mrs. 

Nixon. May 26,1972 


Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, esteemed guests: 

On behalf of the Soviet guests present here I would 
like to express gratitude to President Richard Nixon and 
his wife, the U.S. Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. and his 
wife who have invited us here to the Embassy to mark 
this memorable occasion. 

Today is the end of the working week which was de- 
voted to talks between the President of the United States 
and the Soviet leaders—the General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee L. I. Brezhnev, the President 
of the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet N. V. 
Podgorny, the Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of 
Ministers. Like the President, we positively assess the 
work done, it will be continued. 
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The talks held made it possible to reveal more precisely 
both the fields in which it is possible to develop coopera- 
tion and the fields where the stands of the two states are 
at variance, since the U.S.S.R. and the United States ob- 
jectively represent different social economic systems in 
the world. It seems to us that both sides realistically ap- 
praise possible prospects of cooperation. 

A number of Soviet-American agreements, bound to 
serve peaceful aims, have been signed these days. We have 
agreed, specifically, on pooling the efforts of our coun- 
tries in environmental protection, in peaceful exploration 
and mastering of outer space, in cooperation in the fields 
of science and technology, medicine and public health. 

We are having an exchange of opinions of questions of 
development of trade and other economic ties between 
the two countries. It is obvious that realistic solutions can 
also be found here, solutions which would reflect mutual 
interest in normalization and widening of economic ex- 
changes in keeping with the generally accepted interna- 
tional practice. 

Today the General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU Leonid Brezhnev and the President of the 
United States Richard Nixon are to sign in the Kremlin 
joint documents on the limitation of strategic arms. 
Agreement on these questions, we hope, will go down in 
history as a major achievement on the road towards curb- 
ing the arms race. It has become possible only on the basis 
of strict observance of the principle of equal security of 
the sides and the inadmissibility of any unilateral ad- 
vantages. This is a great victory for the Soviet and Ameri- 
can peoples in the matter of easing international tension, 
this is a victory for all peaceloving peoples, because se- 
curity and peace is their common goal. 

Whether peace becomes stronger as a result of our talks, 
concerns, of course, not the Soviet Union and the United 
States alone, however great their influence in the world, 
but will depend on all other peoples and states as well. Of 
little worth would be the decisions about which we have 
agreed or may agree, were they contrary to the legitimate 
interests of other states, the interests of their security and 
independence. It is not to decide for other peoples and 
countries that we are meeting with the President of the 
United States at the conference table. 

During these talks the Soviet Union and the United 
States are seeking approaches to a settlement of interna- 
tional problems bearing directly on the two states, in the 
interests of the peace and security of the peoples. We are 
making serious steps in this direction, but in order to 
advance confidently towards the goal of a lasting peace, 
everything possible should be done to eliminate the exist- 
ing hotbeds of war in Vietnam and in the Middle East 
on the basis of strict respect for the rights of the peoples 
to independent development, to noninterference in their 
internal affairs, to the inviolability of their state territories. 

We would like to express the hope that stronger peace 
for the people of the Soviet Union, for the people of the 
United States of America, for all the peoples of the world, 
will be the main outcome of the Soviet-American talks. 


How effectively the agreements and understandings 
reached are translated into life and serve peace will be, of 
course, of great importance. Any agreement, any treaty 
only then leaves a trace in history when its proclaimed 
principles and intentions become the content of the prac- 
tical activities of states. So, may the agreements we 
reached be just such agreements. 

We would like to express our deep respect for the great 
people of the United States of America with whom the 
Soviet people want to live in cooperation and peace. We 
ask President R. Nixon, upon returning home, to convey 
that this is our sincere and earnest desire. 

May I ask all those present to join me in this toast to 
the American people, to the President of the United States 
of America, to Mrs. Nixon and all those accompanying 
the President, to peace and cooperation among the 
peoples. 

NoTE: As printed above, this item follows the text made available 


by the TASS News Service. For the President’s toast at the dinner, 
see the preceding item. 


Moscow: Strategic Arms Limitation 


Treaty Between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the Limitation 
of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems. May 26, 1972 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, hereinafter referred to as the Parties, 

Proceeding from the premise that nuclear war would 
have devastating consequences for all mankind, 

Considering that effective measures to limit anti-bal- 
listic missile systems would be a substantial factor in 
curbing the race in strategic offensive arms and would 
lead to a decrease in the risk of outbreak of war involving 
nuclear weapons, 

Proceeding from the premise that the limitation of anti- 
ballistic missile systems, as well as certain agreed measures 
with respect to the limitation of strategic offensive arms, 
would contribute to the creation of more favorable con- 
ditions for further negotiations on limiting strategic 
arms, 

Mindful of their obligations under Article VI of the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 

Declaring their intention to achieve at the earliest pos- 
sible date the cessation of the nuclear arms race and to 
take effective measures toward reductions in strategic 
arms, nuclear disarmament, and general and complete 
disarmament, 

Desiring to contribute to the relaxation of international 
tension and the strengthening of trust between States, 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


1. Each Party undertakes to limit anti-ballistic missile 
(ABM) systems and to adopt other measures in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Treaty. 
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2. Each Party undertakes not to deploy ABM systems 
for a defense of the territory of its country and not to pro- 
vide a base for such a defense, and not to deploy ABM 
systems for defense of an individual region except as 
provided for in Article III of this Treaty. 


Article II 


1. For the purpose of this Treaty an ABM system is a 
system to counter strategic ballistic missiles or their ele- 
ments in flight trajectory, currently consisting of: 

(a) ABM interceptor missiles, which are interceptor 
missiles constructed and deployed for an ABM role, or of 
a type tested in an ABM mode: 

(b) ABM launchers, which are launchers constructed 
and deployed for launching ABM interceptor missiles; 
and 

(c) ABM radars, which are radars constructed and de- 
ployed for an ABM role, or of a type tested in an ABM 
mode. 

2. The ABM system components listed in paragraph | 
of this Article include those which are: 

(a) operational; 

(b) under construction; 

(c) undergoing testing; 

(d) undergoing overhaul, repair or conversion; or 

(e) mothballed. 

Article III 


Each Party undertakes not to deploy ABM systems or 
their components except that: 

(a) within one ABM system deployment area having a 
radius of one hundred and fifty kilometers and centered 
on the Party’s national capital, a Party may deploy: 
(1) no more than one hundred ABM launchers and no 
more than one hundred ABM interceptor missiles at 
launch sites, and (2) ABM radars within no more than 
six ABM radar complexes, the area of each complex being 
circular and having a diameter of no more than three 
kilometers; and 

(b) within one ABM system deployment area having 
a radius of one hundred and fifty kilometers and contain- 
ing ICBM silo launchers, a Party may deploy: (1) no 
more than one hundred ABM launchers and no more 
than one hundred ABM interceptor missiles at launch 
sites, (2) two large phased-array ABM radars compar- 
able in potential to corresponding ABM radars opera- 
tional or under construction on the date of signature of 
the Treaty in an ABM system deployment area containing 
ICBM silo launchers, and (3) no more than eighteen 
ABM radars each having a potential less than the po- 
tential of the smaller of the above-mentioned two large 
phased-array ABM radars. 


Article IV 


The limitations provided for in Article III shall not 
apply to ABM systems or their components used for de- 
velopment or testing, and located within current or addi- 
tionally agreed test ranges. Each Party may have no more 
than a total of fifteen ABM launchers at test ranges. 
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Article V 


1. Each Party undertakes not to develop, test, or de- 
ploy ABM systems or components which are sea-based, 
air-based, space-based, or mobile land-based. 

2. Each Party undertakes not to develop, test, or de- 
ploy ABM launchers for launching more than one ABM 
interceptor missile at a time from each launcher, nor to 
modify deployed launchers to provide them with such a 
capability, nor to develop, test, or deploy automatic or 
semi-automatic or other similar systems for rapid reload of 
ABM launchers. 


Article VI 


To enhance assurance of the effectiveness of the limita- 
tions on ABM systems and their components provided by 
this Treaty, each Party undertakes: 

(a) not to give missiles, launchers, or radars, other than 
ABM interceptor missiles, ABM launchers, or ABM ra- 
dars, capabilities to counter strategic ballistic missiles or 
their elements in flight trajectory and not to test them in 
an ABM mode; and 

(b) not to deploy in the future radars for early warning 
of strategic ballistic missile attack except at locations along 
the periphery of its national territory and oriented out- 
ward. 


Article VII 


Subject to the provisions of this Treaty, modernization 
and replacement of ABM systems or their components 
may be carried out. 

Article VIII 


ABM systems or their components in excess of the num- 
bers or outside the areas specified in this Treaty, as well 
as ABM systems or their components prohibited by this 
Treaty, shall be destroyed or dismantled under agreed 
procedures within the shortest possible agreed period of 
time. 

Article IX 


To assure the viability and effectiveness of this Treaty, 
each Party undertakes not to transfer to other States, and 
not to deploy outside its national territory, ABM systems 
or their components limited by this Treaty. 


Article X 


Each Party undertakes not to assume any international 
obligations which would conflict with this Treaty. 


Article XI 


The Parties undertake to continue active negotiations 
for limitations on strategic offensive arms. 


Article XII 


1. For the purpose of providing assurance of compli- 
ance with the provisions of this Treaty, each Party shall 
use national technical means of verification at its disposal 
in a manner consistent with generally recognized princi- 
ples of international law. 
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2. Each Party undertakes not to interfere with the 
national technical means of verification of the other 
Party operating in accordance with paragraph 1 of this 
Article. 

3. Each Party undertakes not to use deliberate con- 
cealment measures which impede verification by national 
technical means of compliance with the provisions of this 
Treaty. This obligation shall not require changes in cur- 
rent construction, assembly, conversion, or overhaul 
practices. 

Article XIII 


1. To promote the objectives and implementation of 
the provisions of this Treaty, the Parties shall establish 
promptly a Standing Consultative Commission, within 
the framework of which they will: 

(a) consider questions concerning compliance with the 
obligations assumed and related situations which may be 
considered ambiguous; 

(b) provide on a voluntary basis such information as 
either Party considers necessary to assure confidence in 
compliance with the obligations assumed; 

(c) consider questions involving unintended interfer- 
ence with national technical means of verification; 

(d) consider possible changes in the strategic situation 
which have a bearing on the provisions of this Treaty; 

(e) agree upon procedures and dates for destruction or 
dismantling of ABM systems or their components in cases 
provided for by the provisions of this Treaty; 

(f) consider, as appropriate, possible proposals for 
further increasing the viability of this Treaty, including 
proposals for amendments in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Treaty; 

(g) consider, as appropriate, proposals for further 
measures aimed at limiting strategic arms. 

2. The Parties through consultation shall establish, 
and may amend as appropriate, Regulations for the 
Standing Consultative Commission governing procedures, 
composition and other relevant matters. 


Article XIV 


1. Each Party may propose amendments to this Treaty. 
Agreed amendments shall enter into force in accordance 
with the procedures governing the entry into force of this 
Treaty. 

2. Five years after entry into force of this Treaty, and 
at five-year intervals thereafter, the Parties shall together 
conduct a review of this Treaty. 


Article XV 


1. This Treaty shall be of unlimited duration. 

2. Each Party shall, in exercising its national sover- 
eignty, have the right to withdraw from this Treaty if it 
decides that extraordinary events related to the subject 
matter of this Treaty have jeopardized its supreme inter- 
ests. It shall give notice of its decision to the other Party six 
months prior to withdrawal from the Treaty. Such notice 
shall include a statement of the extraordinary events the 


notifying Party regards as having jeopardized its supreme 
interests. 
Article XVI 


1. This Treaty shall be subject to ratification in accord- 
ance with the constitutional procedures of each Party. 
The Treaty shall enter into force on the day of the ex- 
change of instruments of ratification. 

2. This Treaty shall be registered pursuant to Article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Done at Moscow on May 26, 1972, in two copies, each 
in the English and Russian languages, both texts being 
equally authentic. 


For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
RicHarp Nixon 
President of the United States of America 


For THE Union oF Soviet SoctaList REPUBLICS 
Leonw I. BrRezHNEV 
General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU 


Moscow: Strategic Arms Limitation 


Interim Agreement Between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United States of 
America on Certain Measures With Respect 

to the Limitation of Strategic Offensive 

Arms. May 26, 1972 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United 
States of America hereinafter referred to as the Parties, 

Convinced that the Treaty on the Limitation of Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Systems and this Interim Agreement on 
Certain Measures with Respect to the Limitation of 
Strategic Offensive Arms will contribute to the creation 
of more favorable conditions for active negotiations on 
limiting strategic arms as well as to the relaxation of in- 
cernational tension and the strengthening of trust between 
States, 

Taking into account the relationship between strategic 
offensive and defensive arms, 

Mindful of their obligations under Article VI of the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, 

Have agreed as follows: 


Article I 


The Parties undertake not to start construction of addi- 
tional fixed land-based intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM ) launchers after July 1, 1972. 


Article II 


The Parties undertake not to convert land-based 
launchers for light ICBMs, or for ICBMs of older types 
deployed prior to 1964, into land-based launchers for 
heavy ICBMs of types deployed after that time. 
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Article III 


The Parties undertake to limit submarine-launched 
ballistic missile (SLBM) launchers and modern ballistic 
missile submarines to the numbers operational and under 
construction on the date of signature of this Interim 
Agreement, and in addition launchers and submarines 
constructed under procedures established by the Parties 
as replacements for an equal number of ICBM launchers 
of older types deployed prior to 1964 or for launchers on 
older submarines. 


Article IV 


Subject to the provisions of this Interim Agreement, 
modernization and replacement of strategic offensive bal- 
listic missiles and launchers covered by this Interim Agree- 
ment may be undertaken. 


Article V 


1. For the purpose of providing assurance of compli- 
ance with the provisions of this Interim Agreement, each 
Party shall use national technical means of verification at 
its disposal in a manner consistent with generally recog- 
nized principles of international law. 

2. Each Party undertakes not to interfere with the 
national technical means of verification of the other Party 
operating in accordance with paragraph 1 of this Article. 

3. Each Party undertakes not to use deliberate conceal- 
ment measures which impede verification by national 
technical means of compliance with the provisions of this 
Interim Agreement. This obligation shall not require 
changes in current construction, assembly, conversion, or 
overhaul practices. 

Article VI 


To promote the objectives and implementation of the 
provisions of this Interim Agreement, the Parties shall use 
the Standing Consultative Commission established under 
Article XIII of the Treaty on the Limitation of Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Systems in accordance with the provisions 
of that Article. 


Article VII 


The Parties undertake to continue active negotiations 
for limitations on strategic offensive arms. The obligations 
provided for in this Interim Agreement shall not prejudice 
the scope or terms of the limitations on strategic offensive 
arms which may be worked out in the course of further 
negotiations. 

Article VIII 


1. This Interim Agreement shall enter into force upon 
exchange of written notices of acceptance by each Party, 
which exchange shall take place simultaneously with the 
exchange of instruments of ratification of the Treaty on 
the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems. 

2. This Interim Agreement shall remain in force for 
a period of five years unless replaced earlier by an agree- 
ment on more complete measures limiting strategic 
offensive arms. It is the objective of the Parties to conduct 


active follow-on negotiations with the aim of concluding 
such an agreement as soon as possible. 

3. Each Party shall, in exercising its national sover- 
eignty, have the right to withdraw from this Interim 
Agreement if it decides that extraordinary events related 
to the subject matter of this Interim Agreement have 
jeopardized its supreme interests. It shall give notice of 
its decision to the other Party six months prior to with- 
drawal from this Interim Agreement. Such notice shall 
include a statement of the extraordinary events the notify- 
ing Party regards as having jeopardized its supreme 
interests. 

Done at Moscow on May 26, 1972, in two copies each 
in the Russian and English languages, both tests being 
equally authentic. 

For THE Union or Soviet Sociatist REPUBLICS 
Leonpw I. BREzHNEV 


General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU 
For THE UNiTEepD STATES OF AMERICA 
RicHarD NIxon 


The President of the United States 


May 26, 1972 
PROTOCOL 


To THE INTERIM AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SociALIstT REPUBLICS ON CERTAIN MEASURES WITH 
RESPECT TO THE LIMITATION OF STRATEGIC OFFEN- 
SIvE ARMS 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, hereinafter referred to as the Parties, 

Having agreed on certain limitations relating to sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missile launchers and modern 
ballistic missile submarines, and to replacement proce- 
dures, in the Interim Agreement, 

Have agreed as follows: 


The Parties understand that, under Article III of the 
Interim Agreement, for the period during which that 
Agreement remains in force: 

The US may have no more than 710 ballistic missile 
launchers on submarines (SLBMs) and no more than 44 
modern ballistic missile submarines. The Soviet Union 
may have no more than 950 ballistic missile launchers on 
submarines and no more than 62 modern ballistic missile 
submarines. 

Additional ballistic missile launchers on submarines up 
to the above-mentioned levels, in the U.S.—over 656 bal- 
listic missile launchers on nuclear-powered submarines, 
and in the U.S.S.R.—over 740 ballistic missile launchers 
on nuclear-powered submarines, operational and under 
construction, may become operational as replacements for 
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equal numbers of ballistic missile launchers of older types 
deployed prior to 1964 or of ballistic missile launchers on 
older submarines. 

The deployment of modern SLBMs on any submarine, 
regardless of type, will be counted against the total level 
of SLBMs permitted for the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 

This Protocol shall be considered an integral part of the 
Interim Agreement. 


For THE UNiTep STATES OF AMERICA 
RicHarp Nixon 
The President of the United States of 
America 
For THE UNron or Soviet Sociatist REPuBLICS 
Leonw I. BREZHNEV 
The General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU 


Moscow: Strategic Arms Limitation 


Statement by the White House Press Secretary 
Following the Signing of the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Agreement. May 26, 1972 


The President believes that the agreement limiting 
strategic arms signed today is an historic event in every 
sense of the word. It is the first time that two major 
powers have achieved this kind of understanding affecting 
their vital security. 

The President believes that this agreement is not only 
to the advantage of both the countries whose leaders 
signed it today, but to the entire world. This is an agree- 
ment that enhances the security of both sides. It is a major 
contribution to U.S.-Soviet bilateral relations, and it 
should serve the interests of the peoples of the world. 

The President believes that both countries plan to build 
on this solid foundation by continuing their discussion on 
arms limitation and seeking to make new agreements. 

President Nixon is deeply gratified that now, for the 
first time since the advent of nuclear weapons a generation 
ago, the two most powerful nations in the world have 
taken the lead in a direction away from wasteful, danger- 
ous, and self-perpetuating competition in armaments and 
toward a mutual restraint on weapons systems. 

The President expressed special appreciation to the 
members of the U.S. SALT delegation, and also to the 
negotiators on the Soviet side as well. He expressed his 
appreciation for their intensive efforts over the past 30 
months leading up to the completed treaty and interim 
agreement. 

It is the President’s intention to press ahead as rapidly 
as practical in building on the foundation laid down by 
this initial SALT accord, and to seek both further progress 
in the limitation of offensive weapons, and more compre- 
hensive agreements across the whole range of issues con- 
fronting our two countries today. 


Moscow: Strategic Arms Limitation 


Statements by Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, and 
Ambassador Gerard C. Smith, Director, Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, at Their News Conference 
on the Treaty and the Interim Agreement. 

May 26, 1972 


Dr. KissincEr. Gentlemen, I thought that the most use- 
ful thing I could do was to give you a general background 
of these negotiations and of the President’s view of the 
treaty, and Ambassador Smith, of course, who has con- 
ducted the negotiations and brought them to this con- 
clusion is in the best position to go through the details 
of the agreement. 

First of all, let me say on behalf of the President that 
he certainly will take occasion to express personally that 
the reason we are here is the dedication and work of the 
delegation in Helsinki which has been led by Ambassador 
Smith. He has come here straight from the airport. He 
has been working on the final work of this agreement 
since 5 o’clock this morning. This concludes a rather hectic 
week for everybody who has been connected directly or 
indirectly with these negotiations. 

Let me make a few general observations before I turn 
this over to Ambassador Smith. 

Nothing that this Administration has done has seemed 

to it more important for the future of the world than to 
make an important first step in the limitation of strategic 
arms. 
All of us have been profoundly convinced that to ar- 
rest the arms race is one of the overriding concerns of 
this period. Now it is a subject of enormous technical 
complexity, and for the two great nuclear powers to make 
a beginning in putting their armaments under some re- 
straint required political decisions and an enormous 
amount of technical work. 

It is a process that has continued for many years. It 
started with extensive technical studies in Washington. It 
went through 2'/ years of negotiations alternating be- 
tween Helsinki and Vienna. It has been brought to a con- 
clusion because both governments decided that in an 
agreement of this kind the stakes were larger than the 
simple technical issues; that what was at stake was a 
major step toward international stability, confidence 
among nations, and a turn in the pattern of postwar 
relationships. 

This is why at various crucial moments in these negoti- 
ations there had been direct contacts between the Presi- 
dent and Soviet leaders, which led by mutual agreement 
to breakthroughs—the first on May 20 of 1971, in which 
there was an agreement that broke the deadlock that had 
developed between the Soviet insistence that an agree- 
ment cover antiballistic missile systems only, and our view 
that an agreement involved as well the offensive weapons. 

The compromise was that the initial treaty would deal 
with ABM’s, and that this would be accompanied by a 
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freeze on certain categories of offensive weapons. The 
next deadlock developed over the issue of what offensive 
weapons should be included, whether it should be con- 
fined to intercontinental ballistic missiles or whether sub- 
marine-launched ballistic missile systems should also be 
involved. The answer—this deadlock was broken at the 
end of April and in large part by direct contact between 
the Soviet leaders and the President and it has finally 
resulted in the present agreement which Ambassador 
Smith has just brought back from Helsinki and which 
will be signed at 11:00. 

Ambassador Smith is in the best position to explain 
the provisions of this agreement, but I wanted to make 
a few general observations about its significance and how 
it should be looked at. 

The first point to make is that in an agreement that 
involves the central armaments on both sides, it is foolish 
or shortsighted to approach the negotiations from the 
point of view of gaining a unilateral advantage. Neither 
nation will possibly put its security and its survival at 
the hazard of its opponent and no agreement that brings 
disadvantage to either side can possibly last and can 
possibly bring about anything other than a new circle of 
insecurity. Therefore, the temptation that is ever present 
when agreements of this kind are analyzed as to who won 
is exceptionally inappropriate. 

We have approached these negotiations from the very 
beginning with the attitude that a wise proposal is one 
that is conceived by each side to be in the mutual interest 
and we believe that if this agreement does what we hope 
it will, that the future will record that both sides won. 

Secondly, let me make a few observations with re- 
spect to the freeze of offensive weapons which has perhaps 
some of the more complicated provisions and the antici- 
pation of which has aroused some anticipatory comments 
in the United States. 

First, the freeze concerns only two categories of of- 
fensive weapons; that is to say, intercontinental ballistic 
missiles and submarine launched ballistic missiles. It does 
not include the number of warheads, nor does it include 
bombers, nor does it include, obviously, other systems 
based elsewhere than at sea or in the territory of each 
,country. 

Secondly, in assessing the significance of the freeze, it 
is not useful to analyze whether the freeze reflects a gap 
between the forces that are being frozen. 

In the two categories that are being frozen, that is to 
say ICBM’s and submarine launched ballistic missiles, 
the facts are these: The Soviet Union has more inter- 
continental ballistic missiles than the United States. The 
Soviet Union has been building intercontinental ballistic 
missiles; the United States has not and has no such pro- 
gram at the moment. 

The Soviet Union has been building submarine 
launched ballistic missiles at the rate of eight submarines 
a year. The United States has at this moment no sub- 
marines under construction. 


Therefore, the question to ask in assessing the freeze 
is not what situation it perpetuates, but what situation 
it prevents. The question is where we would be without 
the freeze. And if you project the existing building pro- 
grams of the Soviet Union into the future, as against 
the absence of building programs over the period of the 
freeze in either of the categories that are being frozen, 
you will get a more correct clue to why we believe that 
there is a good agreement and why we believe that it has 
made a significant contribution to arresting the arms race. 

The weapons are frozen, as we pointed out, in cate- 
gories in which we have no ongoing programs. Now, 
having said this, however, I am not implying that we 
gained a unilateral advantage because it is perhaps true 
that in the ABM field we had the more dynamic program 
which is being arrested as a result of these developments. 

What I am saying is that this agreement has been made 
through a long process of negotiations; that this week, 
while our delegation was working around the clock in 
Helsinki, the President met with the Soviet leaders ex- 
tensively and some members of the American delegation 
had extensive talks with Deputy Prime Minister Smirnov 
and Foreign Minister Gromyko to resolve those issues 
that required a primarily political decision. 

The reason it was possible to achieve such an agree- 
ment is because we are confident it will be seen to be in 
the common interest of both countries and in the com- 
mon interest of humanity. That is what I wanted to say 
on behalf of the President. 

I would like again to express our appreciation to Am- 
bassador Smith, who has borne up under great strain and 
who has details of the agreements before him. 

I will let him comment on those and then both of us 
will be available to answer questions. 

AMBASSADOR SmiTH. I understand I am going to have 
an opportunity later to go into greater detail with you 
all about the specific provisions of the treaty and the 
interim agreement, so perhaps at this time I should limit 
myself to trying to make some general observations and 
then later on try to answer your questions and even later 
on than that go into any specific provisions that are of 
special interest. 

First, let me say perhaps the obvious, that these docu- 
ments are the product of long, careful, complex and ex- 
haustive negotiations. As a matter of fact, we were not 
finished with the last detail after we got on the airplane 
this evening in Helsinki. We flew back. I invited some 
of the Soviet delegation, including the Chief of the Dele- 
gation, Minister Semenov, to join us and we continued to 
work on our way here to Moscow. So this is about the 
freshest treaty that I have ever talked about. 


I think that in sum, these documents, when you look 
at them carefully, will demonstrate a solid, concrete, yet 
first step in the problem of controlling strategic arms. 
They are not the end of the road by any means, but I 
think that they are a very solid step forward. 
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You know we have an obligation that sometimes people 
forget under the Nonproliferation Treaty of some years 
ago to get on with trying to limit strategic arms and get 
on with disarmament. I think as a general proposition 
these documents will show that we are not lax in that 
respect. We are conscious of our responsibilities. 

Now, as Henry said, there are two basic documents here, 
the ABM Treaty and the Interim Agreement which, in 
effect, is a negotiating freeze arrangement to hold the situ- 
ation, to permit us to hopefully negotiate a treaty to match 
in the offensive field the treaty that we have succeeded in 
negotiating in the defensive field. 

In the defensive field, I would urge you to look very 
carefully at the language of Article I which looks very 
general but to my mind is a most significant step forward 
in relations between two great powers. 

In effect, it says that neither side is going to try to de- 
fend its nationwide territory. This is an admission of tre- 
mendous psychological significance, I believe, recognition 
that the deterrent forces of both sides are not going to be 
challenged. 

When you think of the concerns that we have had for 
the last 25 years about first-strike and counter-force, it 
seems to me a general recognition by both countries that 
they are not going to field a nationwide system is of first 
importance, political, psychological, and militarily. 

In addition to that, the countries are going to agree not 
to lay the base for such a nationwide system. That got us 
into all sorts of radar problems which some of you people 
perhaps felt we took too long in solving, but-much of the 
time we have spent was in trying to wrestle with this radar 
problem to prevent the possibility of a nationwide system 
arising. 

In addition to that, the two nations have made com- 
mitments not to even try for a thick or regional defense 
in one part of the country except as specifically permitted 
under the agreement; that is, to defend one’s capital or to 
defend a relatively small number of ICBM silos. 

So, although Article I looks like sort of a general state- 
ment, to my mind it is one of the most significant articles 
in the whole agreement. 

Now, Article II defines what we are talking about and 
has a very important bearing on the whole question of 
what we call future ABM systems. This treaty has as a 
most significant aspect that it not only limits the present 
situation, but has a choking off effect on future systems 
which, under the terms of the treaty as we have reached 
understandings, will not be deployable unless this treaty 
is amended. 

Article III is the heart of the treaty and deserves a 
great deal of study. I think we spent more time trying 
to wrestle with Article III than any other part of the 
treaty. 

_ I will go into details later if you like, but it says both 
sides can have two sites with no more than 100 launchers 
at each site, with radar sharply limited; one site for the 


defensive capital and one for the ICBM’s. The Soviets will 
agree to deploy the ICBM site well away from the capital 
site, so the possibility for a base of a nationwide system 
is very poor. 

In addition to the numbers, we have had to work out 
problems involving test ranges, numbers of test launchers, 
the question of modernization, the question of how you 
verify this treaty, and one of the significant conclusions 
that we have reached is that this treaty can safely be 
verified by national means of verification, that is, without 
on-site inspection. This is largely a limitation on numbers 
of relatively large objects which we are confident can be 
monitored, if you will, without on-site inspection. 

As a matter of fact, if I had my “druthers” and could 
have on-site inspection instead of our present national 
means, there would be no question in my mind that 
we would be much better off with national means of 
verification. 

In addition to that, we will have commitments from 
the Soviets not to interfere with those national means 
of verification and not to take measures to conceal their 
operation so as to prevent the workings of national means 
of verification. I think you ladies and gentlemen can 
realize the psychological significance of a nation making 
such a commitment as that. 

We are going to set up a joint consultative commis- 
sion which will, in effect, act as a surveying agent that 
will watch over the operation of the agreement, to which 
ambiguous situations can be referred, which will be a 
forum for further discussion of the possible amendments 
to see how this treaty is working, and to make sure that 
it stays viable over the years. 

This treaty will have indefinite duration, but if it doesn’t » 
work, if our supreme interests are jeopardized, there is 
a provision that on short notice either side can escape 
from the binding obligations under the treaty. 

Turn, now, for a minute to the offensive side. As Henry 
said, what we are trying to do is to set up a useful device 
that will hold the situation while we negotiate, hopefully, 
a matching treaty; that is, to match the treaty in the 
ABM defense field. I think that the measures that we 
have succeeded in spelling out in this interim agreement 
with the Russians will do just that. There will be a com- 
mitment on their part not to build any more of these 
ICBMs that have concerned us over the years. That 
commitment will extend to not building such things as 
SS-9s, and there will be provisions that if the sides want 
to increase their submarine missiles, which, if you can 
say so, are a more benign form of weapons system than 
ICBMs, they may do so, but only at the price of a sub- 
stantial reduction program in other weapons systems. 

Keep this in mind when you think about the possibility 
of increasing SLBMs. It is not for free. It is at a very 
substantial price in terms of reductions of other weapons 
systems. Reductions have never before been successfully 
negotiated, so I think this ought to be considered a great 
accomplishment. 
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I think I had better stop at that, since I am going 
to have a chance to go into specifics, I understand that 
there are to be some questions at this point. 

NoTE: Dr. Kissinger and Ambassador Smith made the statements at 
a news conference at 10:05 p.m. at Spaso House, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
The White House press release also included the question-and-answer 


session following the statements. For a further briefing on strategic 
arms limitation, see the following item. 


Moscow: Strategic Arms Limitation 


News Conference of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. May 27, 1972 


Mr. ZiEGLER. Let’s continue now with the session we 
began over at the Embassy earlier tonight. Dr. Kissinger’s 
remarks will be on the record. 

We are still in the process of typing the agreement. We 
hope to have that ready for you as soon as Dr. Kissinger 
is finished. We have had to type that from the originally 
signed document, because that was the only copy that we 
had available. 

But we can proceed now. We will go right to your 
questions. 

Q. Henry, for factual purposes, I think it would help 
a great deal here, since we do not have the figures avail- 
able, could you go into the existing figures that are avail- 
able? In the public domain there are figures. 

Dr. Kissincer. In what category? 

Q. Well, I think because this does cut across the whole 
range and one will be looking at the total figures of of- 
fensive weapons, even the bomber-delivered weapons 
would have relevance here. 

Dr. Kissincer. First, the current figures are that in 
the field of ICBM’s the United States has 1,054 and the 
Soviet Union has about 1,600. In the submarine field, the 
United States has about 656 and the Soviet Union has, 
again depending on what missiles you count, something 
between 680 and 700-plus. I will go into those figures in 
a minute when I explain the submarine agreement. 

The Soviet Union has been building missiles at the rate 
of something like 250 a year. If I get arrested here for 
espionage, gentlemen, we will know who is to blame. 

Q. What kind of missiles? Do you mean intercontinen- 
tal? 

Dr. Kissincer. I am talking about intercontinental, 
and it has been building submarine missiles at the rate of 

128 a year. So this is the backdrop against which you have 
to assess the agreement. 

Therefore, on any day you would have picked over the 
last year, over the last 2 years, and on any day you are 
going to pick in the future, you will be able to demonstrate 
a Soviet numerical advantage. Moreover, it was a numeri- 
cal advantage that was growing, because in the ICBM 
field we have, as you know, no ongoing program. 
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In the submarine field, as the question indicated, to 
which I responded earlier, we also have no program for 
missiles that will be operational. In the submarine field 
we have now no submarine under construction. The first 
submarine that we have that would become operational 
would do so early in 1979 or late in 1978. 

Therefore, any time over the next 5 years we were con- 
fronting a numerical margin that was growing, and a 
margin, moreover, which we could do nothing to reverse 
in that 5-year period. Therefore, the question of whether 
the freeze perpetuates a Soviet numerical superiority is 
beside-the point. 

The question is: What would this margin have been 
without the freeze? That is the justification for the margin. 

Second: Now, then, what are the figures going to be? 
The Soviet intercontinental ballistic missiles, gross or net— 
in other words, they will not grow beyond 1,618. 

With respect to the submarines, we have developed a 
very complicated formula, and I have to spend some time 
in explaining it to you. It may also explain why there were 
so many night sessions this week here in Moscow, first be- 
tween the President and Brezhnev, and then between me 
and the Soviet Deputy Prime Minister Smirnov and For- 
eign Minister Gromyko. 

Basically, the Soviet submarines are frozen at the level 
they now have. Beyond that, however, since they had an 
ongoing program of eight submarines a year, they are per- 
mitted to trade in old missiles and old submarines for new 
submarines up to a total level of either 62 submarines or 
950 missiles. 

Q. May I ask a question there? When you say they are 
frozen at the level, you mean operational and under 
construction? 

Dr. Kissincer. Operational and under construction. 

Q. Which is? 

Dr. Kissincer. Which is in dispute, first between our 
intelligence agencies, and second between us and the 
Soviets. Our intelligence agencies give us a certain range. 
Over a period of a year, this always comes out right, be- 
cause you can see them. But at any given moment, you 
cannot be absolutely sure. There is always a spread of two 
or three. At any rate, it is in the range that was discussed 
at the briefing. 

When it was asked at the briefing, those figures were 
not far off. The Soviets claim that they have more than 
that. As I said at the briefing, the Soviets may not tell 
us exactly what they have, but they are in a better posi- 
tion to know than we, painful as this is to admit. 

Let me finish going through these numbers. Under the 
formula that we have adopted, the Soviet Union can 
convert 210 old ICBM’s and 30 old submarine-launched 
missiles into new submarine-launched missiles. In other 
words, in order to get more submarines, they have to give 
up 240 old missiles—older missiles, still useful, but older 
missiles. That, in effect, is the rough formula. 

Now, the formula is somewhat complicated by the 
fact that they have two types of Soviet boats, one with 

12 and the other with 16 missiles. So the Soviets have to 
make a choice of 62 of fewer missiles or lesser boats of 
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more missiles, but that is a refinement into which we do 
not have to get in detail. 

This is the submarine formula. It is, in short, that the 
Soviets are frozen at a level of what is currently opera- 
tional or under construction. 

That level had to be somewhat arbitrarily established 
as between their claims and our assessments. At any rate, 
beyond that level, they have to trade in all old missiles 
for new submarines up to a total ceiling that cannot ex- 
ceed 62 submarines for 950 missiles. Again, I ask you to 
remember that that level of 62 submarines over the period 
of the freeze must be compared with the level of 80 to 
90 submarines that would have been achieved without 
the freeze, in which circumstances there would not have 
been the retirement of the 240 older missiles on top of it. 

Now, this is roughly the arithmetic. Does that answer 
your question? 

Q. Yes. 

Q. I had a question on that. What is the definition of 
the words “under construction”? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, some of the more profound 
minds in the bureaucracy, which is not necessarily saying 
a great deal—(laughter|—have addressed this question, 
and I believe that the definition of “under construction” 
that has been adopted is when the hull sections move into 
the shed where they are assembled into a submarine. Ap- 
parently the submarine is first built in sections. It is then 
moved into an assembly plant and at that point the sub- 
marine is considered under construction. And this may 
account for the difference in our assessments of what the 
Soviets have under construction and what the Soviets tell 
us they have under construction. That is to say they may 
count the hull sections and we count them only when they 
enter the shed. There is some technical term for the shed, 
but at any rate where they put it together. 

Q. Can you tell us what the arbitrary compromise line 
was you established with them between these two? Was 
it 45 or something like that? 

Dr. Kissincer. Because of the difficulty of the fact 
that some of the Soviet boats have 12 missiles and some 
have 16 missiles, the Soviet argument was that they had 
48 submarines under construction with 768 missiles. Our 
assessment was less. The figure we adopted is 710, if you 
consider new missiles, and 740 if you add in the 30 of the 
older missiles that they have on submarines. 

In either event, if they want to get up to the ceiling of 
950 modern submarine launched missiles, they have to 
retire 30 of the old submarine launched missiles plus 210 
of the ICBM’s. 

Q. That are included in the 1,618, is that correct? 

Dr. Kissincer. That are included in the 1,618. In 
other words, as a result of this agreement, if the Soviets 
exercise every option they have under the agreement— 
and, of course, they are not required to exercise it—but if 
they exercise the maximum option, then the figure would 
be reduced by 210 and would be 1,408. 

Q. And the other number would be 950? 

Dr. Kissincer. Yes. But, actually, Max, if you do the 
arithmetic, you can’t get up to exactly 950 by any com- 


bination of 16 and 12 class boats. I think the maximum 
they can get is 944, but that is a refinement we don’t 
have to get into. 

Q. Well, they could keep some of the 30? 

Dr. Kissincer. They can keep some of the 30. They 
can piece together the 950, but then they have to keep 
the old missiles. They cannot come up with 950 new mis- 
siles from where they are now under any new assessment. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, isn’t there a global figure of missiles 
that both of us are now operating under and we can have 
any mix we choose? 

Dr. KissinceEr. No, we cannot have any mix we choose. 
We can have a mix up to a certain ceiling in submarines 
and we can retire only the older missiles. It is not per- 
mitted under this agreement to take new missiles and turn 
them into submarine missiles. 

In other words, they cannot simply shift SS—11’s into 
submarines any more than we can turn Minutemen into 
submarines. Under this agreement we have the right to 
convert 54 Titans into three submarines. The missiles 
built before 1964 can be converted into submarines which 
gives us three and it gives them a larger number, but in 
any event there is a global figure. 

You are quite right. There is a global figure with a 
certain freedom to mix, not a total freedom to mix but a 
certain freedom to mix. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, how many of our submarine missiles 
are being MIRV’d and how many of the Minutemen are 
being MIRV’d? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t know exactly what the number 
of Minutemen is that is being MIRV’d. Of the submarines, 
my trouble is I know the number but I don’t know whether 
it is classified or not. 

Q. It is not. 

Dr. Kissincer. It is not? What is it then? 

Q. You have deployed eight. 

Dr. KissinceEr. But you don’t know how many we are 
converting. 

Q. You are converting 31. [Laughter] 

Dr. Kissincer. I thought all my former staff members 
joined candidates. [Laughter] 

That is essentially correct, but whether the submarine 
is MIRV’d or not has nothing to do with whether it counts 
against the total. What counts against the total is the num- 
ber of launchers, not the number of warheads on each 
launcher. 

Q. What I am trying to get at is the number of war- 
heads available to both sides. 

Dr. Kissincer. I didn’t finish the answer to Murray’s 
question, because he also asked me about bombers. 

Q. Also about bombers and, Henry, Secretary Laird’s 
posture statement for the current year does give a figure 
on warheads. I don’t happen to have it with me. 

Dr. Kissincer. I will give you a rough figure. Every- 
thing here is on the basis of reciprocity. Since I have given 
out the Soviet figures, I might as well give out the Ameri- 
can figures. [Laughter] 

We have now 460 bombers, and we expect to have 450 
bombers at the end of the freeze period. Our assessment 
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is that the Soviets have about 140 comparable bombers. 
So in terms of the total delivery vehicles on both sides 
during the freeze, if you count our overseas base forces, 
they are roughly equal. They are roughly about 2,500. 

This is not the best test by itself, because if you com- 
pare megatonnage, the Soviet Union has about three times 
as much. If you count warheads, we have about three times 
as much during the whole period of the freeze. 

But during the period of the freeze, what you have to 
remember is that the weapons systems that are being 
frozen, as I pointed out in the other briefing, are the ones 
in which we had no building program during the period 
of the freeze and, therefore, if you want to judge the 
relative strategic situation during the period of the freeze, 
you have to consider all the weapons systems, and there 
a rough parity is being maintained in terms of delivery 
vehicles. The Soviet Union has more megatonnage; we 
have more warheads. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, would you say that the Soviets would 
be increasing their strategic advantage if they were to 
exercise their options and convert these various ICBM’s 
and others to submarines? 

Dr. Kissincer. First, I know I keep repeating myself 
about the freeze point, but I cannot say often enough 
that in the absence of this agreement, the Soviet Union 
has the possibility of building eight submarines a year 
for the whole period of the freeze, assuming they do not 
expand their production capability. On that basis, the 
Soviet Union, if it continued to build what it is capable 
of building, could have between 80 and 90 submarines 
at the end of the freeze period, plus 210 ICBM’s, plus 30 
submarine-based missiles. 

Another provision of this agreement, incidentally, is 
that missiles on submarines other than nuclear-powered 
submarines that are modernized are counted against the 
total of 950. Those missiles, of course, would be outside the 
agreement altogether. 

Therefore, the first thing one has to say is that the 
freeze, even without the conversion, is desired. With the 
conversion, it retires 240 Soviet launchers. On the other 
hand, I have to answer your question fairly: The 240 
launchers that are being retired are less modern than the 
240 launchers by which they are replaced. 

The only thing you have to keep in mind is that it was 
not in our power to stop those 240 new launchers in any 
event. They are not being built as a result of the freeze. 
They were being built anyway. 

Q. A technical question: Of the old launchers, the 
ICBM’s they retired would be SS—7 and —-8? 

Dr. Kissincer. That is correct. 

Q. And the submarines, if they decided to retire the old 
ones, would replace what? 

Dr. Kissincer. Thirty to 36 missiles on the H-class 
submarines. 

Q. How about the G-class? 

Dr. Kissincer. The G-class submarines can be re- 
tired. If they are modernized, they are counted against 
the 950. Do you see what I mean? They don’t have to 


retire them. They do have to retire the H—class submarines 
if they want to go up to 950. They do not have to retire 
the G—class submarines, but if they modernize them, they 
are counted against the 950. 

First of all, the G—class submarines are diesel. Second, 
the range of their missiles is between 300 and 700 miles, 
so they are more comparable to our forward-based systems 
than they are to strategic systems. Third, if these missiles 
are modernized, if they have a more modern missile on 
the G—class submarine than the one there now, then that 
missile is counted against the 950 total and reduces their 
ability to build nuclear-powered submarines. 

It seems to us highly unreasonable to take this step, 
so we think that the G—class submarines are bound to 
get retired simply because they wear out. They are the 
oldest missile-carrying submarine they have. 

Q. May I ask a nontechnical question? On defensive 
missiles, which they wanted, a treaty was signed to limit 
the number. On offensive, where we wanted a limitation, 
there was only a temporary agreement. Doesn’t that seem 
as if we came out on the short end of the stick? 

Dr. Kissincer. Not at all, because, first of all, the tem- 
porary agreement is linked to the continuation of the de- 
fensive treaty, because we have made it clear that the con- 
tinuation of the defensive treaty depends importantly on 
there being a follow-on agreement on offensive weapons. 

Second, with respect to these offensive weapons, the 
situation was so complex, there were so many weapons in 
the process of production, that it was an inevitable first 
step to get an end of the production for a while before 
one could make a rational agreement on the permanent 
arrangement. So we have not come out on the short end 
of the stick. If the offensive agreement lapses, we doubt 
seriously that the defensive agreement will continue. 

Q. On the question of warheads, since that seems to 
be an important part of the total number of ICBM’s, 
you mentioned the fact that the number of warheads is 
not affected. Can you then talk about numbers of war- 
heads we have and they have? 

Dr. Kissincer. It is in the posture statement. Why 
don’t you look it up? In the assessment we now have, it 
is about 21% times as many warheads, and we expect 
at the end of the freeze period we will have about three 
times as many warheads. 

Q. What is the prospect of their developing a MIRV? 

Dr. Kissincer. You would have to assume that any- 
thing we can do, they can do, with perhaps some time. 

Q. How many years? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t want to speculate on it, but I 
think it is reasonable to assume that they will develop a 
MIRV during the freeze period. 

Q. Can you also discuss in a little more detail the 
consultative committee? What is its make-up? Who will 
be on it, and how will that go forward? 

Dr. Kissincer. I frankly do not have the details on it. 

Q. Can you discuss at all what you would like to see, 
or you think the United States would like to see happen 
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in the next phase of the SALT discussions, the reductions, 
for example? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, we will try to convert the agree- 
ment into a permanent agreement. Second, we will try 
to include categories of weapons not now included, and 
may address the question of technological change, which 
is one of the great driving forces of the arms race at this 
particular point. 

Q. Has there been an agreement on time and place 
for resumption of a new round of SALT? 

Dr. Kissincer. There has not yet been an agreement, 
but we expect it to be within this year. 

Q. Sometime this year? 

Dr. Kissincer. Yes. We do not expect there to be 
a very long interval. We think we have the momentum 
now. We consider this, as I said in my opening remarks, 
a landmark agreement in the relations between the great 
powers and in the development of the arms race it is some- 
thing that administrations have striven for for the better 
part of the 1960's, and which we believe can give us a 
basis to make very significant advances. 

Q. On that point, Henry, what about reopening the 
question of a comprehensive test ban treaty? 

Dr. Kissincer. We have been, in principle, prepared 
to do this. The obstacle has been the debate about in- 
spection, and we are willing to restudy the issue. 

Q. Does this prohibit them from further testing of anti- 
satellite systems? 

Dr. Kisstncer. No, it doesn’t prohibit them from 
testing, but interference with national means of detection 
would be considered contrary to the treaty, and there is a 
provision to that effect in the treaty. 

Q. But if they continue to develop them—we know they 
have been—what happens then? 

Dr. KissinceER. It is not contrary to the treaty. What is 
contrary to the treaty is to use an anti-satellite system, and 
that would be the issue. There is no way they could use 
an anti-satellite system without, in effect, causing us to 
abrogate the treaty. I mean, if they did it on a substan- 
tial scale—I don’t want to speak of every individual case. 

Q. Could you say what was the last hang-up that was 
settled today? 

Dr. Kissincer. As I told you when I met with you in 
Salzburg, there were four or five issues that had been 
unsettled. The President took those up with Mr. Brezhnev 
on Tuesday. As you remember, there were two sessions 
lasting well into the night. That settled two of them. 
There were then two other issues that remained to be 
settled. One was a somewhat esoteric technical one. It was 
esoterically technical on one level, but it had some signifi- 
cant implications. The second one had to do with the 
calculation from which we derived the point at which 
the trade-in of old missiles had to occur, what the number 
was that had to be traded in to get up to the ceiling, and 
how you handle the problem of the G-class submarines. 

Q. When were those settled? 

Dr. Kissincer. There was one session that lasted until 
4 o'clock on Wednesday. There was another session that 
lasted until 3 o’clock last night. This morning at 11:30, 


at a meeting, those two issues were settled. So at 3 o’clock 
it looked as if we would have to do at least another day 
or two of work on these two problems, but then this 
morning we had a meeting at 11:30 and it began to 
break. By noon I called Ron and told him that it was 
beginning to break, and at 1 we had it settled. 

Then the problem was to get the agreement drafted, 
and I think it was the first time in the history of Soviet- 
American relations that joint instructions were sent to 
two delegations, so that no misunderstandings could occur, 
and where we were kept informed by the Soviet side 
about meetings going on in the Soviet delegation in order 
to speed up the drafting process. 

Then the delegation flew here in the American delega- 
tion’s plane and arrived about 9 o’clock with the treaty 
draft in their hands, because the decisions that were made 
at | still had to be put into treaty language. 

All we did this morning was to arrive at the general 
framework. The delegations then had to put it into lan- 
guage that will be put before you soon. 

So a tremendous amount of work was done by the 
delegation, and it showed how rapidly things could move 
in diplomacy when both sides want to move. 

Q. Who was at the meeting? 

Dr. KrssincEer. Who was at which meeting? 

Q. At the meeting at which things began to break? 

Dr. Kissincer. On our side it was myself and several 
staff members. On the Soviet side, it was Deputy Prime 
Minister Smirnov, Foreign Minister Gromyko, Ambassa- 
dor Dobrynin, the head of the American Desk in the 
Soviet Foreign Office, Korniyenko, and those are all the 
members. 

On my staff it was Mr. Sonnenfeldt, Mr. Lord and Mr. 
Hyland. 

Q. One clarifying question on the submarine. I believe 
the public record shows it was the United States who 
pressed publicly for the inclusion of the submarines 

Dr. Kissincer. That is correct. 

Q. Secretary Laird said he wouldn’t favor a treaty 
unless submarines were included. 

Dr. Kissincer. That is correct. 

Q. So, therefore, the idea that the United States got 
stuck with a submarine deal 

Dr. Kissincer. That is an absurdity. It is a total ab- 
surdity. It was the United States which insisted that the 
submarines be included. The United States was in a rath- 
er complex position to recommend a submarine deal since 
we were not building any and the Soviets were building 
eight or nine a year, which isn’t the most brilliant bar- 
gaining position I would recommend people to find them- 
selves in. 

Therefore, we developed a formula by which the Soviets 
could trade in some of their older missiles for submarines 
as long as they agreed to put a ceiling on th: total con- 
struction of submarines. We discussed the issue with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, both in term of what could be 
done with a rapid American submarine program, and in 
terms of the complete proposal that emerged. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have supported this proposal and I do not 
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think they are the most dove-ish members of the Ameri- 
can establishment. 

So this is not something that the Soviets forced on us. 
It is something that we urged on the Soviets in a field in 
which we were not under any circumstances going to build 
a submarine before 1979, and they had an on-going pro- 
gram. So I can understand why there were several meet- 
ings of the Soviet Government on this issue this week. 

Q. What manner of verification can be effective 
against submarine numbers? 

Dr. Kissincer. As some of you know, we started this 
whole process of negotiation, to the dismay of some of 
you, very slowly, because we spent 6 months within the 
Government making the most painstaking study of the 
possibilities of verification, and before we agreed to for- 
mulate any proposition, we wanted to make sure what 
the possibilities of verification were, what the margin of 
error was, what countermeasures we could take if we 
detected violations, and what risks we were running at 
each level. 

We are confident that we have adequate means of 
verification. That does not mean that one or two sub- 
marines might not slip through, although we don’t think 
so. What it does mean is I would say it is extremely un- 
likely that the Soviet Union could build submarines of a 
number sufficient to upset the strategic balance in viola- 
tion of this agreement without our knowing it and par- 
ticularly if you consider what the risks of detection would 
represent for the Soviet Union. 

So we are confident that we can do this by national 
means of detection. But I must say also that I can’t con- 
ceive of a country entering an agreement of freeze in order 
to cheat, given present national means of detection. 

Q. Are you confident that this agreement can be sold 
to the Senate, and have you been giving some consulta- 
tion to people like John Stennis and others? 

Dr. Kissincer. Yes, we have been consulting with key 
Senators. We believe that the overwhelming majority of 
the Senate, once it recognizes the nature of the agreement, 
the long-range implications of the agreement, and its 
character, will vote for it. 

I do not deny that the initial reaction of some people 
will be to look at the gap in numbers. But once they un- 
derstand the consideration I put before you, that is to say 
what the gap would be without this agreement, and the 
fact that this agreement for the first time brings agreed 
reductions in the missile forces of another country, I be- 
lieve that many of those who express some hesitation will 
come around. We expect overwhelming passage. 

Q. May I follow by asking are the Joint Chiefs unani- 
mously in support of it? 

Dr. Kissincer. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have unani- 
mously supported the proposal we put forward last night 
and which was accepted this morning. 

Q. I think my question has been partially answered. 
I believe all your figures, but who is going to check into 
all this and what kind of inspection are you going to have? 

Dr. Kissincer. The inspection of the system is through 
national means of detection. In other words, each side will 


have to check the other by its own national means of 
detection, and we are highly confident of those. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, Ambassador Smith raised the point 
of this being the first time where each side has acknowl- 
edged or deliberately allowed itself to remain vulnerable 
to attack by the other side and talked about psychological 
and political ramifications. 

I wonder if you could address yourself to that? 

Dr. Kisstncer. Well, to the extent that neither side 
is building a territorial defense, it is, of course, vulnerable, 
and to the extent that neither side can destroy the retali- 
atory force of its opponent enough to prevent a counter- 
attack on its population, it remains vulnerable. 

The implications of this are what they have always 
been over the last 5 years, because both sides are now 
vulnerable to each other and, therefore, the simplistic 
notion of the early 1960’s which measured deterrent 
by the amount of civilian carnage that could be inflicted 
by one side on the other were always wrong; hence, to 
consider the mass use of nuclear weapons in terms of the 
destruction of civilian populations, one faces a political 
impossibility, not to speak of a moral impossibility. 

But this has been a fact, now, for 5 or 6 years. 

Q. Will the SALT machinery be kept in place for con- 
tinuing negotiations, and if not, what will be the case? 

Dr. Kissincer. Of course, we have now developed 
what we believe to be a rather good system for conducting 
these negotiations; that is to say, we have an extremely able 
delegation, and very able negotiator who conducts the 
ordinary business of the negotiations. We have in Wash- 
ington a series of committees that make the technical 
studies and that back up the negotiator. 

Over the last 2 years, when the negotiations have 
reached a deadlock, we have used the mechanism of 
Presidential exchanges with the Soviet leaders to break 
the deadlock, in each case by compromise that turned 
out to be fair to both sides, and I think, having done this 
now—and I must say again that the experience of this week 
confirms it—that we can talk to each other now in a way 
that would have been inconceivable 5 years ago, and in 
a way in which few countries can talk to each other 
now, because many of them don’t have the technical 
competence. 

So when you talk to each other about the deployment 
of missile systems, when you have the sort of conversa- 
tions we have had to have this week in assessing what 
missiles should be counted, a degree of, if not political 
confidence, at least confidence in each other’s methods 
of looking at it develops that gives one some hope that 
these negotiations can be continued in this general 
framework. 

Now, whether we will continue alternating between 
Helsinski and Vienna, or whether we will choose a per- 
manent place in which these negotiations will go on, that, 
frankly, has not been decided yet. But we, on our side 
at least, are very tempted and inclined to continue the 
procedures that have brought us to this point. 

Q. Can you tell us if the negotiations at the personal 
level between the President and the leaders of the Soviet 
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Union this week on this subject have also produced some 
progress in solving other international problems, in par- 
ticular Southeast Asia? 

Dr. Kissincer. No. I will not go into other topics, but 
I will say that all topics this week have been discussed 
with the same frankness. Not all of them are as amenable 
to bilateral solution as the one we have discussed, but we 
have had very frank and very thorough discussions. 

Q. What were the two issues that the President set- 
tled with the Soviet leaders on Tuesday night? Did they 
concern the submarine issue as well? 

Dr. Kissincer. No. One of them had to do with ABM 
systems. I don’t want to go into it in any more detail. 

Q. What is the other one? 

Dr. Kissincer. The other one involved the discussion 
of mobile missiles. 

Q. What is left on the agenda now for substantive 
work by the leaders? Are they done now or is there more? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, they have covered by now almost 
every topic of significance that affects our two countries, 
and, of course, there are a number of parallel discussions 
going on. As you know, Secretary Rogers has been having 
a series of discussions, and I have been having a series of 
discussions, in parallel. 

So the leaders will often set a general framework which 
is then being pursued by others. 

In general, I would say all topics of significance have 
been covered, but it is envisaged that there will be one or 
two more wrapup sessions before the meeting breaks up. 

Q. Henry, was the United States opposed to on-site 
inspection? 

Dr. Kissincer. No. Early in the negotiations we asked 
for on-site inspection. One had to do with MIRV’s, which 
are not covered by this agreement. The other had to do 
with the ABM system. Once we analyzed the mechanism 
of on-site inspection, we found what Jerry Smith pointed 
out, that the capability of cheating against on-site inspec- 
tion is very great, and the national means of detection are 
more reliable for the kind of agreement we have made 
here. 

I am not saying as we get further down the road with 
more esoteric problems—particularly as we address the 
problem of technological change—that we may not find 
some on-site inspection may prove necessary. But for this 
agreement, we really felt that we were better off with na- 
tional means, and in all the studies of the verification 
panel in 1969, this conclusion was confirmed. 

To answer your question, there was never a case in 
which the Soviet Union asked for on-site inspection and 
we refused it. 

Q. Why were they opposed to on-site inspection? 

Dr. Kissincer. It has been a firm Soviet position in 
every armament negotiation in the postwar period that 
on-site inspection is too intrusive and it has, therefore, gen- 
erally been resisted, and in those negotiations in which 
the principle was accepted, such as the nuclear test ban, 
it was accepted with so many restrictions that its actual 
operation made it very easy to defeat. 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, on the MIRV, aren’t we really, by 
deploying MIRV’s ourselves so rapidly, kind of forcing 
them or encouraging them into the MIRV business? 

Dr. Kissincer. This is a debate that has been going 
on for the entire postwar period, namely, whether our 
technological change compels the Soviet technological 
change, or whether the two technological changes are not 
occurring somewhat in parallel, and on the whole, the 
Soviet Union will do what it is technologically capable 
of doing. 

You remember the debate about the hydrogen bomb 
in the early 1950’s in which one argument against the 
hydrogen bomb was that if we developed it, the Soviet 
Union would be forced into following suit. As matters 
developed, we exploded our bomb 6 months before the 
Soviet Union did, making it obvious that we did not lead 
them but that they were pursuing a parallel evolution. 

I think it is safe to say that the Soviet Union has been 
engaged in the first step toward MIRV at a time when 
we have not yet deployed MIRV, and I would not, there- 
fore, accept the proposition. 

Reporter. Thank you. 

NOTE: White House Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler opened the 


news conference at | a.m., local time, at the Intourist Hotel, Mos- 


cow, U.S.S.R. 


Leningrad: Luncheon Honoring 
the President 


The President’s Toast at a Luncheon Hosted by the 
Executive Committee of the Leningrad Council of 
Workers Deputies at the Mariinsky Palace. 

May 27, 1972 


Mr. Chairman of the Presidium, Mr. Mayor, and all of 
the distinguished guests on this very great occasion: 

We first want to express our deep appreciation for the 
hospitality that has been extended to all of us on our visit 
to Leningrad. 

We realize that this visit is very brief and we only 
regret that we don’t have more time to spend here in this 
great city. With memories of what we saw in 1959 and 
then of what we have seen in our few hours here today, 
I would say that we all feel somewhat like the first Amer- 
ican Ambassador to this city when, after spending 3 hours 
in the Hermitage, he said he only wished he could spend 
3 months, even there in that one place. 

As we leave your city later this afternoon, each of us 
will carry away a special memory. All will remember this 
splendid banquet, the delightful music, the new friend- 
ships that we have made with our Soviet friends. We will 
remember the spectacular beauty of this city, a city that 
refused to die and came back after destruction monic 
beautiful than ever before. We will remember grand 
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buildings like this. We will remember the dynamism and 
the strength of the people of Leningrad. 

I would like to share with you one memory I will take 
with me for the rest of my life. It will be the memory of 
a little girl, 12 years old. At the cemetery today I saw her 
picture and a few pages from her diary. She was a beauti- 
ful child—brown eyes, a pretty face. The pages of her 
diary were there for all to see. 

She recorded how first her mother died, her father died, 
her brothers and her sister, and then finally only she was 
left. 

As I think of Tanya, that 12-year-old girl in Leningrad, 
I think of all the Tanyas in the world—in the Soviet 
Union, in the United States, in Asia, in Africa and Latin 
America, wherever they may be. I only hope that the visit 
that we have had at the highest level with the Soviet 
leaders will have contributed to that kind of world in which 
the little Tanyas and their brothers and their sisters will 
be able to grow up in a world of peace and friendship 
among people—all people in the world. 

My glass today will be raised with yours not only to 
our distinguished Chairman of the Presidium, not only 
to your Mayor and to the other distinguished officials, but 
to Tanya, who stands for the heroism of a great city. 

If I could try to say it in your language, may I also 
ask that we raise our glasses to this thought: Vechnaya 
slava geroiskomu Leningradu. (Eternal glory to heroic 


Leningrad). 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:32 p.m., local time. As printed 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Act, 1972 


Statement by the President Upon Signing the Bill 
IntoLaw. May 28,1972 


I have signed H.R. 14582, the Second Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 1972. This act contains appropria- 
tions of more than $4.4 billion, largely for increased pay 
costs and for other requirements which are mandatory 
under existing law. 

I must comment briefly on one provision in the bill 
which I am advised by the Attorney General is an uncon- 
stitutional “coming into agreement” clause, infringing on 
the fundamental principle of the separation of legislative 
and executive powers. 

This provision is in the appropriation for “Construc- 
tion, Public Buildings Projects” of the General Services 
Administration. The bill appropriates definite sums for 
three public buildings projects but conditions the avail- 
ability of the appropriation on the approval by the com- 
mittees on public works of revised prospectuses for these 
buildings. 

Under the Public Buildings Act of 1959, no appropria- 
tions may be made for public building projects until the 


public works committees have approved GSA’s prospec- 
tuses for such buildings. The Congress regards this “no 
appropriation may be made” provision, I understand, 
as internal Congressional rule-making not affecting the 
executive branch, and this Administration has acquiesced 
in that construction. 

On the other hand, H.R. 14582 makes an appropria- 
tion to the General Services Administration but then 
conditions its use by GSA on that agency’s getting the 
approval of the public works committees on revised pro- 
spectuses. This reversal of the normal Public Buildings 
Act procedure is found by the Attorney General to be an 
unconstitutional “coming into agreement” provision. 

I have no objection to the review and approval of 
revised prospectuses for the three buildings in question 
under the procedures of the Public Buildings Act, but I 
cannot act under a “coming into agreement” requirement. 
Accordingly, I will submit a budget amendment to the 
Congress to eliminate the unconstitutional problem. 


NOTE: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 14582) is Public Law 92-306, 
approved May 27, 1972. 


Memorial Day, 1972 


Statement by the President. May 28, 1972 


As all America pauses today to pay tribute to the brave 
men and women who have given their lives in our coun- 
try’s defense over the past two centuries, and to pray 
for a lasting peace, Mrs. Nixon and I join in that homage 
and in those prayers. 

Though we observe Memorial Day in a far country, 
our hearts are very much with our own countrymen, 
the honored dead and the hopeful living alike. Our pur- 
pose in the Soviet Union is to open a new era of negotia- 
tion and cooperation between our two great powers. We 
seek a world where no more men need die for peace, but 
where instead all men may live in peace. 

Each American in his way has much to contribute, 
through thought and action, to the building of such a 
world. We can make no more fitting resolve on this day, 
than a resolve to press forward to that goal. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


Death of the Duke of Windsor 


Statement by the President. May 28, 1972 


Mrs. Nixon and I are both deeply saddened by the 
death of the Duke of Windsor. He was a man of noble 
spirit and high ideals, for whom millions of Americans 
felt a deep respect and affection. We join in extending 
our profound sympathy to the Duchess, and to the many 
others who will mourn his passing. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
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MOSCOW: ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


The President’s Radio and Television Address. May 28, 1972 


Dobryy vecher. 


I deeply appreciate this opportunity your Government has given me 
to speak directly with the people of the Soviet Union, to bring you a mes- 
sage of friendship from all the people of the United States and to share 
with you some of my thoughts about the relations between our two 
countries and about the way to peace and progress in the world. 

This is my fourth visit to the Soviet Union. On these visits I have 
gained a great respect for the peoples of the Soviet Union, for your 
strength, your generosity, your determination, for the diversity and 
richness of your cultural heritage, for your many achievements. 

In the 3 years I have been in office, one of my principal aims has 
been to establish a better relationship between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Our two countries have much in common. Most impor- 
tant of all, we have never fought one another in war. On the contrary, 
the memory of your soldiers and ours embracing at the Elbe, as allies, 
in 1945, remains strong in millions of hearts in both of our countries. It is 
my hope that that memory can serve as an inspiration for the renewal 
of Soviet-American cooperation in the 1970’s. 

As great powers, we shall sometimes be competitors, but we need 
never be enemies. 

Thirteen years ago, when I visited your country as Vice President, 
I addressed the people of the Soviet Union on radio and television, as I am 
addressing you tonight. I said then, “Let us have peaceful competition, 
not only in producing the best factories, but in producing better lives for 
our people. Let us cooperate in our exploration of outer space. . . . Let our 
aim be not victory over other peoples, but the victory of all mankind 
over hunger, want, misery, and disease, wherever it exists in the world.” 

In our meetings this week, we have begun to bring some of those 
hopes to fruition. Shortly after we arrived here on Monday afternoon, a 
brief rain fell on Moscow, of a kind that I am told is called a mushroom 
rain, a warm rain, with sunshine breaking through, that makes the mush- 
rooms grow and is therefore considered a good omen. The month of May 
is early for mushrooms, but as our talks progressed this week, what did 
grow was even better. A far-reaching set of agreements that can lead to a 
etter life for both of our peoples, to a better chance for peace in the 
world. 

We have agreed on joint ventures in space. We have agreed on ways 
of working together to protect the environment, to advance health, to 
cooperate in science and technology. We have agreed on means of pre- 
venting incidents at sea. We have established a commission to expand 
trade between our two nations. 


Most important, we have taken an historic first step in the limita- 
tion of nuclear strategic arms. This arms control agreement is not for the 
purpose of giving either side an advantage over the other. Both of our 
nations are strong, each respects the strength of the other, each will main- 
tain the strength necessary to defend its independence. 
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But in an unchecked arms race between two great nations, there 
would be no winners, only losers. By setting this limitation together, the 
people of both of our nations, and of all nations, can be winners. If we 
continue in the spirit of serious purpose that has marked our discussions 
this week, these agreements can start us on a new road of cooperation for 
the benefit of our people, for the benefit of all peoples. 

There is an old proverb that says, “Make peace with man and quarrel 
with your sins.” The hardships and evils that beset all men and all nations, 
these and these alone are what we should make war upon. 

As we look at the prospects for peace, we see that we have made 
significant progress at reducing the possible sources of direct conflict 
between us. But history tells us that great nations have often been dragged 
into war without intending it, by conflicts between smaller nations. As 
great powers, we can and should use our influence to prevent this from 
happening. Our goal should be to discourage aggression in other parts of 
the world and particularly among those smaller nations that look to us for 
leadership and example. 

With great power goes great responsibility. When a man walks with 
a giant tread, he must be careful where he sets his feet. There can be true 
peace only when the weak are as safe as the strong. The wealthier and 
more powerful our own nations become, the more we have to lose from war 
and the threat of war, anywhere in the world. 

Speaking for the United States, I can say this: We covet no one else’s 
territory, we seek no dominion over any other people, we seek the right to 
live in peace, not only for ourselves, but for all the peoples of this earth. 
Our power will only be used to keep the peace, never to break it, only to 
defend freedom, never to destroy it. No nation that does not threaten its 
neighbors has anything to fear from the United States. 

Soviet citizens have often asked me, “Does America truly want 
peace?” 

I believe that our actions answer that question far better than any 
words could do. If we did not want peace, we would not have reduced 
the size of our armed forces by a million men, by almost one-third, during 
the past 3 years. If we did not want peace, we would not have worked 
so hard at reaching an agreement on the limitation of nuclear arms, at 
achieving a settlement of Berlin, at maintaining peace in the Middle East, 
at establishing better relations with the Soviet Union, with the People’s 
Republic of China, with other nations of the world. 


Mrs. Nixon and I feel very fortunate to have had the opportunity to 
visit the Soviet Union, to get to know the people of the Soviet Union, 
friendly and hospitable, courageous and strong. Most Americans will 
never have a chance to visit the Soviet Union and most Soviet citizens 
will never have a chance to visit America. Most of you know our country 
only through what you read in your newspapers and what you hear and 
see on radio and television and motion pictures. This is only a part of the 
real America. 


I would like to take this opportunity to try to convey to you some- 
thing of what America is really like, not in terms of its scenic beauties, its 
great cities, its factories, its farms, or its highways, but in terms of its 
people. 
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In many ways, the people of our two countries are very much alike. 
Like the Soviet Union, ours is a large and diverse nation. Our people, 
like yours, are hard-working. Like you, we Americans have a strong spirit 
of competition, but we also have a great love of music and poetry, of 
sports, and of humor. Above all, we, like you, are an open, natural, and 
friendly people. We love our country. We love our children. And we want 
for you and for your children the same peace and abundance that we 
want for ourselves and for our children. 

We Americans are idealists. We believe deeply in our system of 
government. We cherish our personal liberty. We would fight to defend 
it, if necessary, as we have done before. But we also believe deeply in the 
right of each nation to choose its own system. Therefore, however much 
we like our own system for ourselves, we have no desire to impose it on 
anyone else. 

As we conclude this week of talks, there are certain fundamental 
premises of the American point of view which I believe deserve emphasis. 
In conducting these talks, it has not been our aim to divide up the world 
into spheres of influence, to establish a condominium, or in any way to 
conspire together against the interests of any other nation. Rather we 
have sought to construct a better framework of understanding between 
our two nations, to make progress in our bilateral relationships, to find 
ways of ensuring that future frictions between us would never embroil 
our two nations, and therefore, the world, in war. 

While ours are both great and powerful nations, the world is no 
longer dominated by two superpowers. The world is a better and safer 
place because its power and resources are more widely distributed. 

Beyond this, since World War II, more than 70 new nations have 
come into being. We cannot have true peace unless they, and all nations, 
can feel that they share it. 

America seeks better relations, not only with the Soviet Union, but 
with all nations. The only sound basis for a peaceful and progressive inter- 


national order is sovereign equality and mutual respect. We believe in the. 


right of each nation to chart its own course, to choose its own system, to 
go its own way, without interference from other nations. 

As we look to the longer term, peace depends also on continued prog- 
ress in the developing nations. Together with other advanced industrial 
countries, the United States and the Soviet Union share a twofold respon- 
sibility in this regard. 

On the one hand, to practice restraint in those activities, such as the 
supply of arms, that might endanger the peace of developing nations. And 
second, to assist them in their orderly economic and social development, 
without political interference. 

Some of you may have heard an old story told in Russia of a traveler 
who was walking to another village. He knew the way, but not the distance. 
Finally he came upon a woodsman chopping wood by the side of the road 
and he asked the woodsman, “How long will it take to reach the village?” 

The woodsman replied, “I don’t know.” 


The traveler was angry, because he was sure the woodsman was from 
the village and therefore knew how far it was. And so he started off down 
the road again. After he had gone a few steps, the woodsman called out, 
“Stop. It will take you about 15 minutes.” 
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The traveler turned and demanded, “Why didn’t you tell me that in 
the first place?” 

The woodsman replied, “Because then I didn’t know the length of 
your stride.” 

In our talks this week with the leaders of the Soviet Union, both sides 
have had a chance to measure the length of our strides toward peace and 
security. I believe that those strides have been substantial and that now 
we have well begun the long journey which will lead us to a new age in the 
relations between our two countries. It is important to both of our peoples 
that we continue those strides. 


As our two countries learn to work together, our people will be able 
to get to know one another better. Greater cooperation can also mean a 
great deal in our daily lives. As we learn to cooperate in space, in health 
and the environment, in science and technology, our cooperation can help 
sick people get well. It can help industries produce more consumer goods. 
It can help all of us enjoy cleaner air and water. It can increase our knowl- 
edge of the world around us. 


As we expand our trade, each of our countries can buy more of the 
other’s goods and market more of our own. As we gain experience with 
arms control, we can bring closer the day when further agreements can 
lessen the arms burden of our two nations and lessen the threat of war 
in the world. 


Through all the pages of history, through all the centuries, the 
world’s people have struggled to be free from fear, whether fear of the 
elements or fear of hunger or fear of their own rulers or fear of their 
neighbors in other countries. And yet, time and again, people have van- 
quished the source of one fear only to fall prey to another. 

Let our goal now be a world free of fear. A world in which nation 
will no longer prey upon nation, in which human energies will be turned 
away from production for war and toward more production for peace, 
away from conquest and toward invention, development, creation. A 
world in which together we can establish that peace which is more than 
the absence of war, which enables man to pursue those higher goals that 
the spirit yearns for. 


Yesterday, I laid a wreath at the cemetery which commemorates 
the brave people who died during the siege of Leningrad in World War II. 
At the cemetery, I saw the picture of a 12-year-old girl. She was a beautiful 
child. Her name was Tanya. The pages of her diary tell the terrible story 
of war. In the simple words of a child, she wrote of the deaths of the 
members of her family: Zhenya in December. Grannie in January. Leka 
then next. Then Uncle Vasya. Then Uncle Lyosha. Then Mama. And 
then the Savichevs. And then finally, these words, the last words in her 
diary, “All are dead. Only Tanya is left.” 


As we work toward a more peaceful world, let us think of Tanya and 
of the other Tanyas and their brothers and sisters everywhere. Let us do 
all that we can to insure that no other children will have to endure what 
Tanya did and that your children and ours, all the children of the world 
can live their full lives together in friendship and in peace. 

Spasibo y do svidaniye. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 8:30 p.m., Moscow time, in the Green Room at the 


Grand Kremlin Palace. His remarks were broadcast live on radio and television in the 
Soviet Union and simultaneously, via satellite, in the United States. 
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MOSCOW: BASIC PRINCIPLES OF RELATIONS 


Text of the “Basic Principles of Relations Between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 
May 29, 1972 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, 

Guided by their obligations under the Charter of the United Nations 
and by a desire to strengthen peaceful relations with each other and to 
place these relations on the firmest possible basis, 

Aware of the need to make every effort to remove the threat of war 
and to create conditions which promote the reduction of tensions in 
the world and the strengthening of universal security and international 
cooperation, 

Believing that the improvement of US-Soviet relations and their 
mutually advantageous development in such areas as economics, science 
and culture, will meet these objectives and contribute to better mutual 
understanding and business-like cooperation, without in any way preju- 
dicing the interests of third countries, 

Conscious that these objectives reflect the interests of the peoples of 
both countries, 

Have agreed as follows: 

First. They will proceed from the common determination that in the 
nuclear age there is no alternative to conducting their mutual relations 
on the basis of peaceful coexistence. Differences in ideology and in the 
social systems of the USA and the USSR are not obstacles to the bilateral 
development of normal relations based on the principles of sovereignty, 
equality, non-interference in internal affairs and mutual advantage. 

Second. The USA and the USSR attach major importance to pre- 
venting the development of situations capable of causing a dangerous ex- 
acerbation of their relations. Therefore, they will do their utmost to avoid 


military confrontations and to prevent the outbreak of nuclear war. They 


will always exercise restraint in their mutual relations, and will be pre- 
pared to negotiate and settle differences by peaceful means. Discussions 
and negotiations on outstanding issues will be conducted in a spirit of 
reciprocity, mutual accommodation and mutual benefit. 

Both sides recognize that efforts to obtain unilateral advantage at 
the expense of the other, directly or indirectly, are inconsistent with these 
objectives. The prerequisites for maintaining and strengthening peaceful 
relations between the USA and the USSR are the recognition of the 
security interests of the Parties based on the principle of equality and the 
renunciation of the use or threat of force. 

Third. The USA and the USSR have a special responsibility, as do 
other countries which are permanent members of the United Nations 
Security Council, to do everything in their power so that conflicts or 
situations will not arise which would serve to increase internativnal ten- 
sions. Accordingly, they will seek to promote conditions in which all coun- 
tries will live in peace and security and will not be subject to outside 
interference in their internal affairs. 

Fourth. The USA and the USSR intend to widen the juridical basis 
of their mutual relations and to exert the necessary efforts so that bilateral 
agreements which they have concluded and multilateral treaties and 
agreements to which they are jointly parties are faithfully implemented. 
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Fifth. The USA and the USSR reaffirm their readiness to continue 
the practice of exchanging views on problems of mutual interest and, 
when necessary, to conduct such exchanges at the highest level, including 
meetings between leaders of the two countries. 

The two governments welcome and will facilitate an increase in 
productive contacts between representatives of the legislative bodies of 
the two countries. 

Sixth. The Parties will continue their efforts to limit armaments on 
a bilateral as well as on a multilateral basis. They will continue to make 
special efforts to limit strategic armaments. Whenever possible, they will 
conclude concrete agreements aimed at achieving these purposes. 

The USA and the USSR regard as the ultimate objective of their 
efforts the achievement of general and complete disarmament and the 
establishment of an effective system of international security in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of the United Nations. 

Seventh. The USA and the USSR regard commercial and economic 
ties as an important and necessary element in the strengthening of their 
bilateral relations and thus will actively promote the growth of such 
ties. They will facilitate cooperation between the relevant organizations 
and enterprises of the two countries and the conclusion of appropriate 
agreements and contracts, including long-term ones. 

The two countries will contribute to the improvement of maritime 
and air communications between them. 

Eighth. The two sides consider it timely and useful to develop mutual 
contacts and cooperation in the fields of science and technology. Where 
suitable, the USA and the USSR will conclude appropriate agreements 
dealing with concrete cooperation in these fields. 

Ninth. The two sides reaffirm their intention to deepen cultural ties 
with one another and to encourage fuller familiarization with each other’s 
cultural values. They will promote improved conditions for cultural ex- 
changes and tourism. 

Tenth. The USA and the USSR will seek to ensure that their ties and 
cooperation in all the above-mentioned fields and in any others in their 
mutual interest are built on a firm and long-term basis. To give a perma- 
nent character to these efforts, they will establish in all fields where this 
is feasible joint commissions or other joint bodies. 

Eleventh. The USA and the USSR make no claim for themselves and 
would not recognize the claims of anyone else to any special rights or 
advantages in world affairs. They recognize the sovereign equality of all 
states. 


The development of U.S.-Soviet relations is not directed against third 
countries and their interests. 

Twelfth. The basic principles set forth in this document do not affect 
any obligations with respect to other countries earlier assumed by the 
USA and the USSR. 

Moscow, May 29, 1972 


For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
RicHarp Nixon 
President of the United States of America 


For THE UNION oF Soviet SociALIst REPUBLICS 
LEonD I. BREZHNEV 
General Secretary of the Central Committee, CPSU 
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MOSCOW: JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


Text of the Joint United States-Soviet Communiqué Issued at the 
Conclusion of the President’s Visit. May 29,1972 


By mutual agreement between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the President of the United States 
and Mrs. Richard Nixon paid an official visit to the Soviet Union from 
May 22 to May 30, 1972. The President was accompanied by Secretary 
of State William P. Rogers, Assistant to the President Dr. Henry A. Kis- 
singer, and other American officials. During his stay in the USSR Presi- 
dent Nixon visited, in addition to Moscow, the cities of Leningrad and 
Kiev. 

President Nixon and L. I. Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, N. V. 
Podgorny, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, and A. N. Kosygin, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR conducted talks on fundamental problems of American-Soviet 
relations and the current international situation. 

Also taking part in the conversations were: 

On the American side: William P. Rogers, Secretary of State; Jacob 
D. Beam, American Ambassador to the USSR; Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs; Peter M. Flani- 
gan, Assistant to the President; and Martin J. Hillenbrand, Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs. 

On the Soviet side: A. A. Gromyko, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR; N. S. Patolichev, Minister of Foreign Trade; V. V. Kuznet- 
sov, Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR; A. F. Dobrynin, 
Soviet Ambassador to the USA; A. M. Aleksandrov, Assistant to the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Central Committee, CPSU; G. M. Korniyenko, 
Member of the Collegium of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR. : 

The discussions covered a wide range of questions of mutual inter- 
est and were frank and thorough. They defined more precisely those areas 
where there are prospects for developing greater cooperation between 
the two countries, as well as those areas where the positions of the two 
Sides are different. 


I. BILATERAL RELATIONS 


Guided by the desire to place US-Soviet relations on a more stable 
and constructive foundation, and mindful of their responsibilities for 
maintaining world peace and for facilitating the relaxation of interna- 
tional tension, the two Sides adopted a document entitled: “Basic Prin- 
ciples of Mutual Relations between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” signed on behalf of the US by 
President Nixon and on behalf of the USSR by General Secretary 
Brezhnev. 

Both Sides are convinced that the provisions of that document open 
new possibilities for the development of peaceful relations and mutually 
beneficial cooperation between the USA and the USSR. 

Having considered various areas of bilateral US-Soviet relations, the 
two Sides agreed that an improvement of relations is possible and desir- 
able. They expressed their firm intention to act in accordance with the 
provisions set forth in the above-mentioned document. 
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As a result of progress made in negotiations which preceded the sum- 
mit meeting, and in the course of the meeting itself, a number of signifi- 
cant agreements were reached. This will intensify bilateral cooperation 
in areas of common concern as well as in areas relevant to the cause of 
peace and international cooperation. 


Limitation of Strategic Armaments 


The two Sides gave primary attention to the problem of reducing 
the danger of nuclear war. They believe that curbing the competition in 
strategic arms will make a significant and tangible contribution to this 
cause. 

The two Sides attach great importance to the Treaty on the Limita- 
tion of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems and the Interim Agreement on 
Certain Measures with Respect to the Limitation of Strategic Offensive 
Arms concluded between them. 

These agreements, which were concluded as a result of the negotia- 
tions in Moscow, constitute a major step towards curbing and ultimately 
ending the arms race. 

They are a concrete expression of the intention of the two Sides to 
contribute to the relaxation of international tension and the strengthen- 
ing of confidence between states, as well as to carry out the obligations 
assumed by them in the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons (Article VI). Both Sides are convinced that the achievement of 
the above agreements is a practical step towards saving mankind from 
the threat of the outbreak of nuclear war. Accordingly, it corresponds 
to the vital interests of the American and Soviet peoples as well as to the 
vital interests of all other peoples. 

The two Sides intend to continue active negotiations for the limita- 
tion of strategic offensive arms and to conduct them in a spirit of good- 
will, respect for each other’s legitimate interests and observance of the 
principle of equal security. 

Both Sides are also convinced that the agreement on Measures to 
Reduce the Risk of Outbreak of Nuclear War Between the USA and 
the USSR, signed in Washington on September 30, 1971, serves the inter- 
ests not only of the Soviet and American peoples, but of all mankind. 


Commercial and Economic Relations 


Both Sides agreed on measures designed to establish more favorable 
conditions for developing commercial and other economic ties between the 
USA and the USSR. The two Sides agree that realistic conditions exist 
for increasing economic ties. These ties should develop on the basis of 
mutual benefit and in accordance with generally accepted international 
practice. 


Believing that these aims would be served by conclusion of a trade 
agreement between the USA and the USSR, the two Sides decided to 
complete in the near future the work necessary to conclude such an agree- 
ment. They agreed on the desirability of credit arrangements to develop 
mutual trade and of early efforts to resolve other financial and economic 
issues. It was agreed that a lend-lease settlement will be negotiated con- 
currently with a trade agreement. 


In the interests of broadening and facilitating commercial ties 
between the two countries, and to work out specific arrangements, the two 
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Sides decided to create a US—Soviet Joint Commercial Commission. Its 
first meeting will be held in Moscow in the summer of 1972. 

Each Side will help promote the establishment of effective working 
arrangements between organizations and firms of both countries and 
encouraging the conclusion of long-term contracts. 


Maritime Matters—Incidents at Sea 


The two Sides agreed to continue the negotiations aimed at reaching 
an agreement on maritime and related matters. They believe that such an 
agreement would mark a positive step in facilitating the expansion of 
commerce between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

An Agreement was concluded between the two Sides on measures to 
prevent incidents at sea and in air space over it between vessels and air- 
craft of the US and Soviet Navies. By providing agreed procedures for 
ships and aircraft of the two navies operating in close proximity, this 
agreement will diminish the chances of dangerous accidents. 


Cooperation in Science and Technology 


It was recognized that the cooperation now underway in areas such 
as atomic energy research, space research, health and other fields benefits 
both nations and has contributed positively to their over-all relations. 
It was agreed that increased scientific and technical cooperation on the 
basis of mutual benefit and shared effort for common goals is in the 
interest of both nations and would contribute to a further improvement 
in their bilateral relations. For these purposes the two Sides signed an 
agreement for cooperation in the fields of science and technology. A US- 
Soviet Joint Commission on Scientific and Technical Cooperation will 
be created for identifying and establishing cooperative programs. 


Cooperation in Space 


Having in mind the role played by the US and the USSR in the 
peaceful exploration of outer space, both Sides emphasized the impor- 
tance of further bilateral cooperation in this sphere. In order to increase 
the safety of man’s flights in outer space and the future prospects of joint 
scientific experiments, the two Sides agreed to make suitable arrange- 
ments to permit the docking of American and Soviet spacecraft and sta- 
tions. The first joint docking experiment of the two countries’ piloted 
spacecraft, with visits by astronauts and cosmonauts to each other’s 
spacecraft, is contemplated for 1975. The planning and implementation 
of this flight will be carried out by the US National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the USSR Academy of Sciences, according 
to principles and procedures developed through mutual consultations. 


Cooperation in the Field of Health 


The two Sides concluded an agreement on health cooperation which 
marks a fruitful beginning of sharing knowledge about, and collaborative 
attacks on, the common enemies, disease and disability. The initial re- 
search efforts of the program will concentrate on health problems impor- 
tant to the whole world—cancer, heart diseases, and the environmental 
health sciences. This cooperation subsequently will be broadened to in- 
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clude other health problems of mutual interest. The two Sides pledged 
their full support for the health cooperation program and agreed to con- 
tinue the active participation of the two governments in the work of 
international organizations in the health field. 


Environmental Cooperation 


The two Sides agreed to initiate a program of cooperation in the 
protection and enhancement of man’s environment. Through joint re- 
search and joint measures, the United States and the USSR hope to 
contribute to the preservation of a healthful environment in their coun- 
tries and throughout the world. Under the new agreement on environ- 
mental cooperation there will be consultations in the near future in 
Moscow on specific cooperative projects. 


Exchanges in the Fields of Science, Technology, Education, and 
Culture 


Both Sides note the importance of the Agreement on Exchanges 
and Cooperation in Scientific, Technical, Educational, Cultural, and 
Other Fields in 1972-1973, signed in Moscow on April 11, 1972. Con- 
tinuation and expansion of bilateral exchanges in these fields will lead 
to better understanding and help improve the general state of relations 
between the two countries. Within the broad framework provided by 
this Agreement the two Sides have agreed to expand the areas of coopera- 
tion, as reflected in new agreements concerning space, health, the environ- 
ment and science and technology. 

The US side, noting the existence of an extensive program of English 
language instruction in the Soviet Union, indicated its intention to encour- 
age Russian language programs in the United States. 


II. INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 


Europe 


In the course of the discussions on the international situation, both 
Sides took note of favorable developments in the relaxation of tensions 
in Europe. 

Recognizing the importance to world peace of developments in 
Europe, where both World Wars originated, and mindful of the respon- 
sibilities and commitments which they share with other powers under 
appropriate agreements, the USA and the USSR intend to make further 
efforts to ensure a peaceful future for Europe, free of tensions, crises and 
conflicts. 


They agree that the territorial integrity of all states in Europe should 
be respected. 

Both Sides view the September 3, 1971 Quadripartite Agreement 
relating to the Western Sectors of Berlin as a good example of fruitful 
cooperation between the states concerned, including the USA and the 
USSR. The two Sides believe that the implementation of that agreement 
in the near future, along with other steps, will further improve the Euro- 
pean situation and contribute to the necessary trust among states. 

Both Sides welcomed the treaty between the USSR and the Federal 
Republic of Germany signed on August 12, 1970. They noted the signifi- 
cance of the provisions of this treaty as well as of other recent agreements 
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in contributing to confidence and cooperation among the European 
States. 

The USA and the USSR are prepared to make appropriate con- 
tributions to the positive trends on the European continent toward a 
genuine detente and the development of relations of peaceful cooperation 
among states in Europe on the basis of the principles of territorial integ- 
rity and inviolability of frontiers, non-interference in internal affairs, 
sovereign equality, independence and renunciation of the use or threat 
of force. 

The US and the USSR are in accord that multilateral consultations 
looking toward a Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
could begin after the signature of the Final Quadripartite Protocol of the 
Agreement of September 3, 1971. The two governments agree that the 
conference should be carefully prepared in order that it may concretely 
consider specific problems of security and cooperation and thus con- 
tribute to the progressive reduction of the underlying causes of tension 
in Europe. This conference should be convened at a time to be agreed by 
the countries concerned, but without undue delay. 

Both Sides believe that the goal of ensuring stability and security in 
Europe would be served by a reciprocal reduction of armed forces and 
armaments, first of all in Central Europe. Any agreement on this question 
should not diminish the security of any of the Sides. Appropriate agree- 
ment should be reached as soon as practicable between the states con- 
cerned on the procedures for negotiations on this subject in a special 
forum. 


The Middle East 


The two Sides set out their positions on this question. They reaffirm 
their support for a peaceful settlement in the Middle East in accordance 
with Security Council Resolution 242. 


Noting the significance of constructive cooperation of the parties 


concerned with the Special Representative of the UN Secretary General, . 


Ambassador Jarring, the US and the USSR confirm their desire to 
contribute to his mission’s success and also declare their readiness to 
play their part in bringing about a peaceful settlement in the Middle 
East. In the view of the US and the USSR, the achievement of such a 
settlement would open prospects for the normalization of the Middle 
East situation and would permit, in particular, consideration of further 
steps to bring about a military relaxation in that area. 


Indochina 


Each side set forth its respective standpoint with regard to the con- 
tinuing war in Vietnam and the situation in the area of Indochina as a 
whole. 

The US side emphasized the need to bring an end to the military 
conflict as soon as possible and reaffirmed its commitment to the princi- 
ple that the political future of South Vietnam should be left for the South 
Vietnamese people to decide for themselves, free from outside inter- 
ference. 

The US side explained its view that the quickest and most effective 
way to attain the above-mentioned objectives is through negotiations 
leading to the return of all Americans held captive in the region, the 
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implementation of an internationally supervised Indochina-wide cease- 
fire and the subsequent withdrawal of all American forces stationed in 
South Vietnam within four months, leaving the political questions to be 
resolved by the Indochinese peoples themselves. 

The United States reiterated its willingness to enter into serious nego- 
tiations with the North Vietnamese Side to settle the war in Indochina 
on a basis just to all. 

The Soviet Side stressed its solidarity with the just struggle of the 
peoples of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia for their freedom, independence 
and social progress. Firmly supporting the proposals of the DRV and the 
Republic of South Vietnam, which provide a realistic and constructive 
basis for settling the Vietnam problem, the Soviet Union stands for a 
cessation of bombings of the DRV, for a complete and unequivocal with- 
drawal of the troops of the USA and its allies from South Vietnam, so 
that the peoples of Indochina would have the possibility to determine 
for themselves their fate without any outside interference. 


Disarmament Issues 


The two Sides expressed their positions on arms limitation and 
disarmament issues. 

The two Sides note that in recent years their joint and parallel actions 
have facilitated the working out and conclusion of treaties which curb 
the arms race or ban some of the most dangerous types of weapons. They 
note further that these treaties were welcomed by a large majority of 
the states in the world, which became parties to them. 

Both sides regard the Convention on the Prohibition of the Develop- 
ment, Production and Stockpiling of Bacteriological (Biological) and 
Toxic Weapons and on their Destruction, as an essential disarmament 
measure. Along with Great Britain, they are the depositories for the Con- 
vention which was recently opened for signature by all states. The USA 
and the USSR will continue their efforts to reach an international agree- 
ment regarding chemical weapons. 

The USA and the USSR, proceeding from the need to take into ac- 
count the security interests of both countries on the basis of the principle 
of equality, and without prejudice to the security interests of third coun- 
tries, will actively participate in negotiations aimed at working out new 
measures designed to curb and end the arms race. The ultimate purpose 
is general and complete disarmament, including nuclear disarmament, 
under strict international control. A world disarmament conference could 
play a role in this process at an appropriate time. 


Strengthening the United Nations 


Both Sides will strive to strengthen the effectiveness of the United 
Nations on the basis of strict observance of the UN Charter. They regard 
the United Nations as an instrument for maintaining world peace and 
security, discouraging conflicts, and developing international cooperation. 
Accordingly, they will do their best to support United Nations efforts in 
the interests of international peace. 

Both Sides emphasized that agreements and understandings reached 
in the negotiations in Moscow, as well as the contents and nature of these 
negotiations, are not in any way directed against any other country. Both 
Sides proceed from the recognition of the role, the responsibility and the 
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prerogatives of other interested states, existing international obligations 
and agreements, and the principles and purposes of the UN Charter. 

Both Sides believe that positive results were accomplished in the 
course of the talks at the highest level. These results indicate that despite 
the differences between the USA and the USSR in social systems, 
ideologies, and policy principles, it is possible to develop mutually advan- 
tageous cooperation between the peoples of both countries, in the inter- 
ests of strengthening peace and international security. 

Both Sides expressed the desire to continue close contact on a num- 
ber of issues that were under discussion. They agreed that regular con- 
sultations on questions of mutual interest, including meetings at the high- 
est level, would be useful. 

In expressing his appreciation for the hospitality accorded him in 
the Soviet Union, President Nixon invited General Secretary L. I. 
Brezhnev, Chairman N. V. Podgorny, and Chairman A. N. Kosygin to 
visit the United States at a mutually convenient time. This invitation was 





accepted. 





Moscow: Basic Principles and 
Joint Communique 


News Conference of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. May 29, 1972 


Mr. Ziecter. Gentlemen, the statement you have, the 
Declaration of Principles, is embargoed, as it indicates, 
until 3 p.m. for all transmission. 

Also, the communique which is now being run off and 
will be provided to you at the conclusion of this session 
is also for release and embargoed until 3 p.m. Moscow 
time. 

We will have a general briefing with Mr. Zamyatin 
where both sides will make statements at about 2:30, and 
make general distribution of the materials the American 
press will receive in this room, so I will ask you to con- 
sider the documents that were given to you now as your 
own personal copies, not to be shared. 

Dr. Kissinger’s remarks this morning will be on the 
record. 

Dr. Kisstncer. Ladies and gentlemen, I realize you 
have not had too much of an opportunity to read this 
Declaration of Principles and you have not seen the com- 
muniqué at all, but we have a number of functions this 
afternoon that we have to attend, so what Ron thought 
was that I would do some preliminary briefing now and 
answer your immediate questions, and then I will be 
prepared to meet in a more relaxed atmosphere with this 
group in Kiev at a time to be mutually agreed to. 

Two documents are being promulgated today. One is 
a communiqué. The other is a Declaration of Principles. 


The Declaration, which states the basic principles which 
should govern the relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, will be signed at 2 o’clock by Gen- 
eral Secretary Brezhnev and by the President. The com- 
muniqué will be in the usual communiqué form. 

Let me first say a word about the communiqué, which 
you have not seen. It basically summarizes the agreements 
that were signed this week. It states in rather strong and 
positive language the expectations that both sides have 
with respect to the further evolution of their discussions 
on strategic arms and on disarmament in general, and the 
contribution which they believe that the agreements that 
have been signed this week have made to a general im- 
provement of the international climate. This is in the 
first part of the communiqué, which lists the agreements 
that were reached during the week. 

In the second part of the communiqué there is a dis- 
cussion of the negotiations and deliberations that went 
on this week with respect to various areas of the world. 
There is a somewhat lengthy section about Europe, in 
which the two sides express their satisfaction with the 
general relaxation of tensions that has developed in Eu- 
rope, and express also the view that with the ratification 
of the German treaties, the imminent signing of the quad- 
ripartite agreement on Berlin, conditions now exist in 
which exploratory conversations with respect to the Euro- 
pean Security Conference can begin between the parties 
concerned, and express their readiness to participate in a 
European security conference as soon as these preparatory 
discussions, which should be carefully conducted, will be 
concluded. 

The two sides also express their view that a reduction 
of arms and armed forces, to begin with in central Europe, 
could make a contribution to this general process, and 
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they have agreed to begin immediate explorations of the 
procedure which could most effectively bring this about, 
the general idea being that simultaneous negotiations 
would take place on European security and what we called 
mutual and balanced force reductions in Europe in two 
forums, the European security conference, of course, being 
the larger one, and the mutual balanced force reductions 
forum being confined to the countries primarily concerned 
or directly affected. 

There is a section on the Middle East which calls on 
both sides to contribute what they can to bringing about 
a general settlement, and indicating that such a settle- 
ment would also contribute to a relaxation of the arma- 
ments race in that area. 

There is a section on Vietnam in which both sides 
state their views, which are not exactly identical, but I 
would say that the issue between us on Vietnam is not 
whether we have identical views, and it would be an 
_ insult to anybody to pretend that we do not have com- 
pletely different conceptions of the nature of the problem, 
but the issue before us is whether, given these different 
conceptions, it is possible for both sides to work to bring 
about a rapid end to the war on a basis that is fair to 
all sides, and with respect to that last issue, I believe it is 
events which will determine what have or have not been 
achieved, and not a formal statement of the formal points 
of view in the communiqué. 

With respect to disarmament, we affirm our continued 
willingness to participate in measures, in disarmament 
negotiations in addition to the one on strategic arms. 
And the communiqué confirms what the statement of 
principles maintains, that regular consultations between 
the two sides should continue. 

I would like, with respect to the communiqué, to make 
two points, one concerning the section on trade, which 
expands on the proposition that an Economic Commis- 
sion will be created, part of whose functions will be the 
establishment of the negotiation of a trade agreement 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, and 
that the related issues of lend-lease, extension of credit 
facilities, and most-favored-nations will be dealt with as 
a joint package in the subsequent negotiations. 

Now I have seen a great deal of speculation in the 
press about the alleged deadlock in trade negotiations. I 
want to assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that the basic 
intention with which we came here was to set up the 
Economic Commission which would then, in turn, settle 
most of these issues. And all these speculations that I have 
seen about the linkages between trade and other political 
problems happen to be quite wrong. 

The section in the communiqué on trade is about what 
the tentative draft contained before we came here. There- 
fore, in our negotiations we are about on the schedule 
that we had set for ourselves. 

Secondly, I think it is fair to point out that many of the 
agreements, for example, those on space, health, and en- 
vironment that were signed in the early part of the week, 
were obviously not negotiated in detail here. Neverthe- 


less, it is equally a fact that the imminence of the summit 
gave those negotiations an impetus which they would 
otherwise not have had. And many of the technical prob- 
lems that developed in all of these negotiations could be 
pushed to a level which would normally not concern itself 
with the refinements of such issues as how you measured 
distances in an incident-at-sea negotiation, and therefore 
in the very real sense the summit, even those of these ne- 
gotiations that were not in detail covered in the discussions 
among the leaders here, received a tremendous impetus 
from the imminence of the summit. 

Now let me turn to the Declaration of Principles. The 
whole postwar period has been characterized by the seem- 
ingly unbridgeable conflict between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, a conflict enshrined doctrinally on 
both sides of what came to be called the Iron Curtain. The 
foreign policy of most countries in the world has been char- 
acterized by this consciousness. 

Now, what we have attempted to do, as some of you will 
remember we stressed to you before, is to attempt to move 
forward in our relations with the Soviet Union on a very 
broad front on many issues, some of which were related 
and some of which were not related, partly because of the 
intrinsic merit of these negotiations and of these issues, 
but also partly because we thought that this would create 
on both sides so many vested interests in a continuation 
of a more formal relationship that apart from any of the 
policy considerations there would henceforth be a differ- 
ent attitude in the conduct of the foreign policy of both 
sides. 

Now, we have no illusions. We recognize that Soviet 
ideology still proclaims a considerable hostility to some of 
our most basic values. We also recognize that if any 
of these principles is flouted, we will not be able to wave 
a piece of paper and insist that the illegality of the proce- 
dure will, in itself, prevent its being carried out. 

As in every document, this document indicates an 
aspiration and an attitude, and if either the aspiration or 
the attitude changes, then, of course, as sovereign coun- 
tries, either side can change its course. Nothing in this 
document entitles us to give up our alliances or would jus- 
tify lowering the efforts that have brought us to this point; 
but at the same time, it is an event of considerable signif- 

icance that the countries whose seemingly irreconcilable 
hostility has characterized the entire postwar period, and 
the two countries which, between themselves or, indeed, 
individually have the capacity to destroy humanity are 
making an effort which would state some principles which 
would reduce the dangers of war and which would enable 
them to promote a more stable international system. 

Of course, these principles have to be implemented. If 
there is bad faith on either side, the aspirations expressed 
here cannot be realized. Speaking for our side, I can say 
we will attempt to implement these principles in the spirit 
in which they were promulgated. We have no reason to 
suppose that this will not be done by the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, but if events should prove these hopes on 
either side to be incorrect, then we will, of course, both 
of us, have to draw the appropriate conclusion. 
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I believe that most of these principles are self-explana- 
tory. They call attention to the need for peaceful co- 
existence. They state that both sides will attempt to their 
utmost to avoid military confrontation, and that neither 
will attempt to take unilateral advantage in situations, 
recognizing that the great nuclear powers cannot be 
pushed in a position that jeopardizes their basic survival 
without noting it and therefore recognizing that the at- 
tempt of traditional diplomacy to accumulate marginal 
advantages is bound to lead to disastrous consequences 
in the nuclear age. 

The two countries have also said they will try to prevent 
situations in other parts of the world that will involve 
them in direct confrontation, and the two countries have 
said in no part of the world do either of them claim special 
privileges, and that neither of them is prepared to give up 
its existing friends for this period of relaxation or, to put 
it in a more constructive way, that this relaxation of ten- 
sions is in the interests of all people and is not directed 
and will not be implemented against the interests of any 
other country. 

These are the general observations that I wanted to 
make. I have time to answer questions for another 15 
or 20 minutes, and in the language of the communiqué, 
as appropriate, I will be glad to meet with you in Kiev. 

Q. Henry, you said something about events determin- 
ing the courses of affairs in Vietnam, leaving the impres- 
sion that there were understandings reached which you 
cannot talk about. Is that what you intended? 

Dr. Kissincer. There were long, sometimes diffi- 
cult, and very detailed discussions of this subject. Whether 
the two sides understand each other better or whether 
what they have understood provides the basis for a con- 
structive evolution, only the future can say and I wouldn’t 
want to speculate on that. 

Q. Henry, 3 months ago the President said in the 
State of the World that he regarded the use of tensions 
as a permanent feature of Soviet foreign policy. Is the 
signing of this statement a recognition that this was a 
wrong judgment? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t have the precise text 

Q. I read it last night. 

Dr. KIssINcER. of the State of the World with 
me this morning. And I am touched by the attention 
that is given to it. 

I think it is a correct judgment to say that in the 
period covered by the report and, indeed, in most of the 
postwar period, it is difficult to point to any extended 
length of time in which tension was not a feature of 
the foreign policy or which did not result from the for- 
eign policy that was conducted by the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, we do not consider this document 
as characterizing the past foreign policies. We consider 
this document as indicating a direction for the future. 
And if this document leads to what it may, then one 
would have to say that both countries should act with 
greater restraint in both their direct relations toward 








each other and in their involvement in other areas of the 
world from which tension might result. 

So I don’t consider this document inconsistent with 
the retroactive judgments expressed in the world report. 
This document is supposed to characterize relationships 
for the future. 

Now, again, I do not want to give the impression here 
that we have suddenly gone soft-minded. We do not ex- 
clude that one could return to this previous period. This 
reflects our goal. We assume that the Soviet leaders are 
serious people and that they would not sign such a docu- 
ment in a rather solemn ceremony unless they had some 
serious intention. 

If this judgment should turn out to be incorrect, we 
can always return to the patterns which have, after all, 
been well tried in the last 20 years. So we don’t consider 
this in any sense inconsistent with past statements. This is 
a statement about the future. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, if this document had been signed 2 
months ago, would the mining of Haiphong be considered 
antithetical, against the spirit of the document? 

Dr. Kissincer. No set of principles can be used like 
a cookbook that can be applied to every situation. And, of 
course, I have a professional interest not to admit that in 
any crisis now we just have to look up the appropriate— 
what would I do with the option? 

The fact of the matter is that there are many situations 
in the world in which both sides are now directly involved 
and in which they feel that vital interests are at stake. In 
those situations they will naturally have to act in consider- 
able extent in the light of the circumstances that exist. 

Clearly, however, what this document says is that in 
new situations that develop, both sides will take each 
other’s concerns seriously, as indeed we have. We also did 
in the anticipation of these actions. After all, these prin- 
ciples were not totally unknown to us when the action 
was taken. 

So I think we are talking here about a general spirit 
which regulates the overall direction of the policy, a spirit 
that is reflected in the fact that we are here despite the 
tensions that have occurred in this or that part of the 
world. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, on this matter of no linkage between 
Vietnam and trade, a member of the White House Staff 
used the word “leverage” with regard to that at one point, 
that trade was our “leverage” in Vietnam and if we don’t 
have one agreement we would not have one on the other. 
Are you denying that that is the situation? 

Dr. Kissincer. First of all, I frankly don’t know who 
said it, in what context and whether it was said on the 
record or as his own personal speculation. I am denying 
that we ever said to the Soviet leaders, “If you do this for 
us in Vietnam, we will do that for you on trade.” 

You have to recognize that these are serious people and 
that we didn’t come here to buy them. On the other hand, 
it has always been clear, not in any formal discussions here, 
that to the degree that the overall relationship, leaving 
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aside any particular problem, improves, it is easier to get, 
for example, those Congressional actions or those actions 
that require Congressional approval than they would 
otherwise be. 

So, I can say it is not correct that we used trade, that 
we linked trade to Vietnam. It is correct that it has always 
been understood, which you could say about any one of 
these problems, that as our general relationships improve, 
we can accelerate progress in every area, but this isno more 
true of trade than it is of anything else and there was never 
any direct linkage. 

Q. Did the United States side come to Moscow hoping 
to sign a declaration of general principles or was that sug- 
gested to us by the Soviets, and how different is the lan- 
guage here than it would have been in a nonaggression 
pact with the Soviet Union? 

Dr. Kissincer. The evolution of these principles was 
as follows: As all of you, I think, recognize, I think it is 
safe to say that nothing was raised at the summit that had 
not been the subject of extensive preliminary conversation. 
Neither side surprised the other by making any proposals 
that the other side had not had an opportunity to think 
about. 

When heads of state meet one is not interested in the 
spectacular, at least we were not interested in spectaculars. 
We wanted something that provided the basis of a firm 
relationship. So therefore, the idea that there might be 
some general principles expressed has been discussed be- 
tween us for some months. There was some discussion of 
it when I was here in April, including some of the basic 
texts. But it was decided that while we could talk about 
them and what they might look like and contain, their 
final versions should be reserved for the discussions be- 
tween the President and Secretary Brezhnev and his col- 
leagues because we did not want to sign an empty declara- 
tion. We wanted something that reflected at least a con- 
ceivable reality in our relationship. 

So the final decision to go ahead with these principles 
was not made until after several of the conversations be- 
tween the President and the General Secretary and his 
colleagues, even though the outline of what such a Dec- 
laration might consist of, were it to be made, had existed 
prior to the summit. So this was not something that was 
presented to us when we got here. This was something 
that had been the subject of long discussion, in the con- 
tent of which it is very difficult to say which is the Soviet 
contribution and which is the American contribution. 

Secondly, with respect to how it might differ from a 
traditional nonaggression pact, I would have to look at the 
text of it. Usually, nonaggression pacts deal with primarily 
military considerations. This is an attempt to state a posi- 
tive direction of how these two nuclear superpowers, in 
a period which is marked both by ideological difference 
and by fundamentally different perspectives, but never- 
theless by the reality that the two of them hold literally 


the survival of mankind in their hands, can regulate their 
relationships in a way that not only reduces war, but can 
do some positive good for mankind. 

Therefore, you will find many provisions in here which 
have nothing to do with nonaggression treaties in the past, 
but have to do with how relations could be. 

Q. There have been some expectations and some ex- 
pression, indeed, by people on the other side this week 
here informally that there would be at least a minimal 
agreement on the second sale of grain by the United 
States. There appears not to have been. What was the 
hangup? Did it relate to shipping costs, and what is the 
situation on that particular subject? 

Dr. Kissincer. The hangup in the sale of grains is en- 
tirely related to shipping problems, and not to any policy 
problems, and to shipping problems in which our side 
has faced the greater difficulties. Since this is a subject 
that is still being negotiated, I do not want to go into any 
greater detail abput it, except to say that we consider 
this a soluble problem and that we expect during the 
course of the summer to have it solved. 

Q. In December, at the time of the last agreement, 
it was indicated at the White House that the agreement 
of the unions to waive the 50/50 situation was not a one- 
time thing, but a longer commitment on their part. Has 
that changed? 

Dr. Kissincer. This is one of the subjects that we are 
still in the process of discussing. 

Q. In connection with the mutual and balanced force 
reduction negotiations here, can you reduce this in any 
way to numbers that you might expect in any kind of a 
time frame for reduction of forces in Europe? 

Dr. Kissincer. I cannot at this point, but I can tell 
you this: We will use the same general approach to the 
negotiations on mutual balanced force reductions as we 
did with SALT. When we started the SALT negotiations, 
we were overwhelmed with all sorts of quick-fix solutions, 
percentage cuts, and so forth. We decided to make a very 
detailed study of the real strategic implications, plus the 
verification possibilities of various schemes. 

These studies have been in progress with respect to 
the mutual balanced force reduction for the last year 
and a half, and we are, therefore, in a reasonably good 
position to work out with our allies various schemes. I do 
not want to prejudge what these schemes might look like 
except to say that the most obvious answers are not neces- 
sarily the correct ones, and that when you have on the two 
sides very different weapons systems, contrary to what you 
have in strategic arms, you also have to look at reinforce- 
ment capabilities, and such factors as the offensive capa- 
bility of some weapons as against their defensive 
capabilities. 

Then you have a high incentive to come up with a 
proposal that represents the best mix which is calculated 
to reduce the fear of either side of an aggressive move, 
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and maximizes the defensive possibilities. So I do not 
want to indicate that there will be a particular percentage 
cut. The proposal may take a different form, depending 
on different categories of weapons. This is something 
we are still discussing with our allies. But we will approach 
it in the same sober spirit that we did the SALT negotia- 
tions. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, would you please give us a clearer 
view of what the United States expected that the Soviets 
might be able to do with regard to the Vietnam problem? 

Dr. Kissincer. I just do not believe that it is useful 
at this point to speculate about what anybody might do 
about this topic. Our views are clearly different, as they 
are in many parts of the world. The practical issue is 
to what extent it is possible to find a reconciliation of 
these differences in the greater interest of peace. 

We certainly could not have spent all this time with 
the Soviet leaders without gaining a clearer awareness 
of their thinking. But what might follow I do not want 
to speculate on. 

Q. To follow that up, do we have any feeling now 
that we have a clearer and better understanding of what 
North Vietnam’s intentions are? 

Dr. Kissincer. We always have had a pretty good idea 
of what North Vietnam’s position is. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, do you plan to go back to Paris any 
time soon? 

Dr. KissinceEr. I would stop being one of the great 
bores in Washington if I stopped these secret trips. 

Q. I can understand your reluctance to go into detail 
on the Vietnam question, but could you say within those 
limitations whether the United States side or the two sides 
at this point have any early expectations of early negotia- 
tions resuming? 

Dr. Kissincer. Our view toward negotiations, in fact, 
is expressed in the communiqué. We have always been 
ready, and we are reaffirming it, to engage in serious 
negotiations. There is also enormous impetus on proce- 
dural questions: when will negotiations start, whether 
negotiations start. That is not the issue. It is easy enough 
to get a negotiation started. What we want is a negotia- 
tion that produces a prospect of an early end of the war. 

Nobody could be more interested in an early end of 
the war than the President and this Administration. So, 
the significant question is not whether negotiations start, 
but what the negotiations will bring when they start. This 
is what we are working on with the North Vietnamese 
and in the general context. It is our intention to bring 
about a framework that permits a resumption of fruitful 
negotiations. How soon that will be accomplished, I don’t 
want to speculate on. 

Q. Has Brezhnev been invited to the United States? 

Dr. Kissincer. Yes. This is in the communiqué. The 
three Soviet leaders have been invited and they have ac- 
cepted the invitation. 


Q. When? 

Dr. Kissincer. The date hasn’t been: fixed. It will be 
by mutual agreement. 

Q. Was the issue of Soviet Jews raised at this summit 
conference? 

Dr. Kissincer. First of all, of course, you have to 
remember the problem of discussing in international 
forums what one party is bound to consider an internal 
issue. But we have done what I said we would do in 
Salzburg. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, how extensive were the discussions on 
the Middle East, and were there any proposals made by 
either side, and was there any progress? 

Dr. Kisstncer. There were discussions between the 
General Secretary and the President concerning the 
Middle East. They were, as the communiqué says, frank 
and thorough. Of course, this is a subject in which a great 
deal depends on the parties concerned, and in which the 
possibility of outside countries is limited, but, of course, 
both sides favor progress toward a peaceful settlement. 

Q. Was there discussion about China and the Presi- 
dent’s trip to China between the General Secretary and 
the President, or yourself and the Soviet delegation? 

Dr. Kissincer. First of all, there were no discussions 
in this sense, but we have made clear throughout that our 
policies toward either of these countries is not directed 
against the other. We did not discuss the Soviet Union in 
Peking and we did not discuss the People’s Republic in 
Moscow. We have sufficient bilateral problems. 

Q. Will the visit come before the elections? Would that 
be the foreseeable future? 

Dr. Kissincer. My own estimate would be—and this 
is strictly on my own—that they will not come before the 
election. I think the nervous system of foreigners is not 
quite up to that experience. 

Q. The President said in his speech that he had no 
choice but to mine harbo®s and bomb the rail lines. Can 
you give us any idea of the degree to which the Soviet 
leaders understand that vested interest? 

Dr. Kissincer. We did not ask for the approval of 
the Soviet leaders and had we asked it, my instinct is 
that there would not have been a unanimity of views. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Ziecier. We have the communiqué here which 
we are going to issue to you at this time. If you will re- 
main in your seats, the girls will distribute them to you. 

I want to emphasize that this is embargoed until 3 
p.m., and please consider the material your own personal 
copies. Obviously you can transmit to your bureaus, but 
don’t move it out on your wires until 3 o’clock. 

We will try to have another session in Kiev at about 
7:30. 

Reporter. Thank you, gentlemen. 

NoTE: White House Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler opened the 


news conference at 1:18 p.m., local time, in the Intourist Hotel, 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
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Kiev: Dinner Honoring the President 


The President’s Toast at a Dinner Hosted by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and Government 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic in the 
Mariinsky Palace. May 29, 1972 


Mr. Chairman of the Presidium and all of the distin- 
guished guests here this evening: 

I first express appreciation for the eloquent remarks of 
the Chairman and I will respond to those remarks some- 
what briefly because I had the opportunity to speak at 
some length on television last night. 

But tonight I would like to address my remarks partic- 
ularly to this city and particularly to the Ukraine—a city 
and a Republic that has meant so much to the Soviet 
Union and so much to the world. 

We had a very difficult time selecting the cities that we 
would visit on this trip to the Soviet Union. In consulting 
with Ambassador Dobrynin, who, of course, said that we 
must spend most of our time in Moscow for our official 
talks; and then, logically, it was necessary, and we wel- 
comed the opportunity, to return to Leningrad, the second 
city in the Soviet Union. 

Then we said to Ambassador Dobrynin, “What should 
be the third city?” And the answer, “The mother of all 
Russian cities, Kiev.” And so we come here for the first 
time and we are glad that we came. 

We are glad to have enjoyed this wonderful dinner; 
these fine wines that are the product of this very rich coun- 
try. We are glad, too, to have the opportunity to know 
some of the people of the Ukraine—a people who are 
world famous for their warmth, for their strength, for their 
courage. 

As I think of a way to describe our feelings on this oc- 
casion, I noted that in history—and this city is so full 
of history—in the 11th century a golden gate was erected 
in the Ukraine, in Kiev. So, in a way, we can say that Kiev 
is the City of the Golden Gate. 

In America we have a city, San Francisco, that is called 
the City of the Golden Gate. Many ef our friends who 
have visited America believe that San Francisco is our 
most beautiful city. But at the turn of the century it suf- 
fered a great tragedy, a tragedy not of war but of what 
is next to war—an earthquake followed by fire which vir- 
tually destroyed the city. 

And the pessimists said this city would never come 
back. They were wrong, because they failed to recognize 
the spirit of the people of the City of the Golden Gate on 
the western coast of California. 

Then we think of this city—a city with a much older 
golden gate. We think of the enormous tragedy that was 
visited upon it during the war, the destruction of build- 
ings and, of course, even more tragic, the destruction of 
human life on an unprecedented scale. 

I am sure that there were people then who said that 
the City of Kiev would never come back because of the 
destruction that was wrought upon it by war. 
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My friend on my right, who is an engineer, said there 
were some who said it would take 50 years to rebuild this 
city. But, again, the pessimists were wrong, because they 
did not reckon with the spirit, the strength, the courage, 
the determination of the people of the Ukraine and the 
people of Kiev. 

So, not in 50 years, but in 7 years, the city was rebuilt 
and the Republic of the Ukraine continues to grow and 
to prosper. 

So, for that reason, on this particular evening, which 
is the last occasion that we will be having dinner on 
Soviet .soil, we think it is very appropriate that it should 
be here in this mother of all Russian cities, here in the 
Ukraine among a people who are so strong and who 
represent such a great spirit. 

So in responding to the toast, the very eloquent toast 
of the Chairman, I would simply say we should drink to- 
night to the heroes who fought in war and the heroes who 
have rebuilt this city in peace and, we trust, to the new 
leadership to which our two countries, the Soviet Union 
and the United States, may contribute by which the 
world may have a period in which the tragedy of war 
will never again be visited upon this city or any other 
city like it in the world. 

I would ask you to raise your glasses, then, to the 
heroes of the Ukraine in war and in peace. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:35 p.m. As printed above, this 
item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Kiev: United States-Soviet Agreements 


News Conference of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs, on 
Discussions Held During the Visit to the 

Soviet Union. May 29, 1972 


Mr. Zrecter. Dr. Kissinger’s remarks will be on the rec- 
ord. He will go directly to your questions. 

Q. On the trade matter, you really expected before you 
went to get a trade agreement, did you not, regardless 
of whether it was linked with Vietnam? You really had 
hoped to get an agreement. Everybody said so before 
you went. Can you give us a little more background? 

Dr. KissinceEr. Ron’s instructions are to say it is ob- 
vious to us you were not at the morning briefing. 

Q. I read it word for word. 

Dr. Kissincer. The original or the translation? 
[Laughter] 

We never expected to get a trade agreement here. 
We never even attempted to negotiate a trade agree- 
ment here. The trade issue has several components. There 
is the sale of grain on a long-term basis. There is the 
maritime issue. There is the issue of credits. There is the 
matter of granting the most-favored-nation status to the 
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Soviet Union, and there is lend-lease. There is the re- 
payment of lend-lease debts. 

We never intended to wrap all of these up into a trade 
agreement. Then there is another issue, namely, the de- 
velopment of natural gas resources in Siberia, which is a 
very large project in which the Soviet Union is interested, 
and about which it has been talking to various American 
private concerns. 

We never expected or ever intended to wrap all of 
these up in Moscow. What we expected to do is to set up 
the Economic Commission within the framework of which 
they could be systematically addressed, in which the vari- 
ous parts could be related to each other. We always ex- 
pected that when Secretary Peterson comes over here 
during the course of the summer that the major progress 
would be made. 

In relation to the total package, there were some pe- 
ripheral issues which I pointed out this morning in which 
we though some progress could be made, such as the 
grain deal and the maritime issue. Those are linked be- 
cause the grain deal depends in part on the solutions of 
the shipping problem and in part on the nature of the 
credits that can be extended. 

On lend-lease we made considerable progress, and we 
settled, in effect, all issues except one. We expect to make 
further progress on that during the next months, and we 
expect to make substantial progress on the total package 
during the course of the summer. So we are substantially 
on schedule and we have done the key part of it, which 
was to set up the Economic Commission within the frame- 
work of which all these parts could be related to each 
other. 

Q. What does the President plan to discuss with the 
Shah of Iran? What problems do we have with him, 
if any? 

Q. This is a quick switch. 

Q. The man is smart. He can switch. 

Dr. Kissincer. Ron gave me instructions, and then 
changed his mind. Will you stand in front of me so I can 
see your lips move? ( Laughter) 

We expect to have a general review of the world situa- 
tion, particularly developments in the Middle East and in 
South Asia, since Iran is really a bridge to both of these 
countries, and no doubt some of the issues of the Persian 
Gulf will be discussed, including some of the oil problems. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, in a recent interview, Secretary of 
State Rogers said on public television, “So, as effectively 
as we Can, we are going to assure the Soviet Union on this 
trip that the new U.S. policy toward China is not an anti- 
Soviet move.” Did that come up in the private talks in 
that way? 

Dr. Kisstncer. As I said this morning, our basic posi- 
tion with respect to both of these large Communist coun- 
tries is that we will not discuss one of them in the capital 
of the other. We recognize that they have serious differ- 
ences with each other on a number of issues in which the 
United States is not primarily engaged, one of them being 


the border dispute, the other one being an ideological 
conflict over the interpretation of Leninist doctrine with 
respect to which our competence is not universally recog- 
nized. [Laughter] 

So, therefore, we do not discuss the bilateral Sino-Soviet 
issues in the respective capitals. We have made clear both 
publicly and in private talks that our policy toward the 
People’s Republic is in no sense directed against the Soviet 
Union; that we have no interest in threatening legitimate 
Soviet interests, and that we are pursuing our policy to- 
ward the People’s Republic in order to solve the bilateral 
issues that exist between us. I think that has been made 
clear. 

Q. Henry, could you possibly give us some additional 
information in detail, and if it is not possible in detail, in 
general, on the essence of the conversations that the Presi- 
dent had with Mr. Brezhnev, covering the extent, the 
number of hours, and we would like to know how many 
hours and how it broke down in time. What I would like 
to know in particular is, were they here essentially review- 
ing the post-World IT history of U.S.-Soviet relations? 

Dr. Kissincer. You mean all the conversation put 
together? 

Q. Yes, or were they concentrating on immediate prob- 
lems? What can you tell us in terms of the scope and 
range of the discussions? 

Dr. Kissincer. There were several types of meetings 
with Soviet leaders. There were three private meetings 
with Mr. Brezhnev that extended over a considerable 
period of time. Then there was an equal number of meet- 
ings at which Brezhnev, Kosygin, and Podgorny were 
present with the President. Then, of course, there were 
three plenary sessions. You can check these because they 
were announced. I may be off by one on each of these. 

To answer your question, there were both general dis- 
cussions and specific discussions. There were at least two 
occasions that I remember in which there was a general 
review of the world situation, of the evolution of U-.S.- 
Soviet relationships, but with particular emphasis on the 
future of what role these countries could play toward 
each other for the preservation of world peace and sta- 
bility. For the rest of the time, there were specific topics. 

As we told you, for example, on Tuesday both the 
afternoon and evening session dealt with SALT. The 
evening at the dacha was primarily devoted to Vietnam. 
Some of the topics that were discussed between the Pres- 
ident and the Soviet leaders were then followed up by 
Secretary Rogers or myself in other conversations. Secre- 
tary Rogers had several extended meetings with Prime 
Minister Kosygin. I had several meetings, first on SALT 
with Deputy Prime Minister Smirnov and later on other 
issues with Gromyko. Therefore, the answer to your ques- 
tion, Murray, is that the talks were extensive, they were 
very frank and they covered both the general and the 
specific. 

Q. May I ask why there was this joint declaration as 
a separate document, and why it was not simply included 
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in the communiqué, and who it was that initiated that 
idea? 

Dr. Kissincer. I covered part of that this morning, 
but let me answer it again. The original idea was to have 
some general principles stated in the communiqué, just 
as we did in Peking. Then it was suggested that if our 
relations moved forward on as broad a front as they 
seemed to be moving, and if we made one or two really 
significant agreements, that perhaps it would be appro- 
priate if we marked what at least we intended to be a 
departure in U.S.-Soviet relations by something other 
than a section of a communiqué, by a somewhat more 
formal declaration. When this idea was first advanced, it 
was noted and put aside in order to see whether our 
relations, in fact, justified attempting to express some 
basic principles on which to base relations, and while 
a general outline of what these principles might be existed, 
it was left open whether they would be folded into the 
communiqué or whether they would be made as a separate 
declaration. 

Then the Soviet leaders and the President decided that 
we could responsibly and indeed should responsibly have 
a separate document, given the fact that we had moved 
forward on a broad front, and given also the fact that it 
was at least our intention—and we hope, of course, the 
reality will not belie this—to mark the transformation 
from a period of rather rigid hostility to one in which, 
without any illusions about the differences in social sys- 
tems, we would try to behave with restraint and with a 
maximum of creativity in bringing about a greater degree 
of stability and peace. 

Q. How much did you talk about Vietnam? How early 
did it come up, and was it always present, even if it was 
not discussed? 

Dr. Kissincer. Vietnam was discussed at great length, 
as we told you, on Wednesday night at the dacha. It was 
discussed again at a lower level by Foreign Minister 
Gromyko and myself at some length, and then it was dis- 
cussed again by the General Secretary and the President. 
So there were extensive discussions. 

Q. Did it hang in the air? 

Dr. Kissincer. It did not hang in the air in that sense. 
In trying to understand these discussions, what I think is 
striking about them is that here are two countries that 
conduct a global foreign policy and, therefore, do not 
have to prove to themselves constantly that they are en- 
gaged in this part of the world and that part of the world; 
that they can talk about particular problems and still be 

conscious of the fact that there are other problems in the 
world, all of which they have an interest in at some time, a 
more or less equal interest. 
So it would be incorrect to say that Vietnam was the 
unspoken assumption of every conversation. 

Q. What about the Middle East, Henry, how did that 

come up and do you have a feeling that there was a better 

understanding of our position than previously? 


Dr. KissinceEr. I think the Middle East was fully dis- 
cussed. I know the Middle East was fully discussed. The 
degree of the understanding that was achieved will have 
to wait developments. 

I was asked this morning are there secret understand- 
ings; is this or that going to happen, just as I was asked 
on the occasion of my visit here, “Did you have a secret 
deal with the Soviet leaders?” This is not the way these 
things happen. 

When two great powers deal with each other, one of 
the best things they can do for each other is to make ab- 
solutely sure that they understand each other’s point of 
view. What actions they then take, based on the under- 
standing of that point of view, only the future can tell. 
Therefore, I don’t want to speculate. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, can you tell us, please, sir, can you 
expand on what happened with the mention of the Soviet- 
Jewish problem, please, sir, in any way, shape or form? 

Dr. KissinceEr. No, I don’t go into the detail of any 
of these things except to repeat again what I said before: 
This is a particularly complex issue to raise in a country 
that is bound to consider it an internal problem. 

Q. Did you come away with the feeling that the Soviet 
Union could live with the mining of the North Vietnamese 
harbors? 

Dr. Kissincer. I would have to say that I don’t want 
to speculate on what the Soviet Union will do about par- 
ticular American actions. Certainly a full opportunity 
existed for the expression of these points of view and we 
certainly made clear why we have taken certain actions 
and why we believe we have to continue them. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, you said there is one lend-lease issue 
that remained unsettled. Does that issue have a dollar 
sign in front of it and, if so, can you give us a rough 
amount? 

Dr. Kissincer. If it is unsettled, how can I give you 
an amount? 

Q. What is the issue? 

Dr. Kissincer. All the issues of lend-lease concern 
the terms of repayment. This is one of them. I don’t think 
the amount is the most unsettled issue. 

Q. The President, before he left, cautioned us all against 
overblown expectations out of the summit. Would you 
characterize in a few words what you feel and what the 
President feels came out of this in terms of its suc- 
cess in meeting the minimal expectations that you and he 
went with? 

Dr. Kisstncer. What we attempted to do at the sum- 
mit was to bring together negotiations that have been 
conducted on a broad front over a period of a year and 
to see whether they could be formed into a pattern of 
U.S.-Soviet relationships rather than simply a series of 
individual actions. 

Secondly, and very importantly, we attempted to con- 
clude the SALT negotiations because we do believe that 
to put the central armaments of both sides for the first 
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time under agreed restraint is an event that transcends in 
importance the technical significance of the individual 
restrictions that were placed on various weapon systems. 

Thirdly, we wanted to see whether, as major powers, 
we could take account of the fact that we are living in 
a period which has some of the characteristics of tradi- 
tional diplomacy in the sense that you are getting more 
states that are being active but with one important dif- 
ference: in traditional diplomacy the aim was to, through 
an accumulation of small advantages, to gain qualitative 
edge over other countries. In the nuclear age, the most 
dangerous thing to aim for is a qualitative edge over your 
major rivals. 

Therefore, the constant attempt to accumulate petty 
advantages creates such an atmosphere of insecurity and 
such an enormous danger that the world may not be able 
to live with it. 

So what we attempted to do was to see, through the 
SALT agreement and the other agreements, and, above 
all, through the many conversations across the broad 
spectrum, to see whether it is possible to express the pol- 
icies of these countries that do have this great respon- 
sibility in some form that recognizes these realities. 

This is why these principles should be something more 
than just platitudes. Now, again, I must repeat: we are 
not naive. It is perfectly possible that 6 months from now 
it will turn out that we are again in a period of extreme 
hostility. 

If that has happened, both countries will have lost an 
opportunity and the world will have lost an opportunity. 
So we think the achievement is that we have made these 
agreements, that SALT has been concluded and that at 
least there has been a recognition for the first time on both 
sides not just that this or that problem has to be solved, 
but maybe that a new style of international relations has 
to be developed. 

How successful we will be in implementing that, only 
the future will tell. 

Q. As we sit here in Kiev talking about this, then, you 
have met your goals? 

Dr. Kissincer. I think we essentially met the goals we 
set for ourselves. You can still argue with us—unusual as 
that would be for Newsweek—that the goals were not the 
right ones to set, but I have to say that we more or less met 
the goals we set for ourselves. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, could you give us a general idea of 
the schedule for the European Security Conference and 
MBFR and is ’72 realistic? 

Dr. Kissincer. Realistic for what? 

Q. That the conference can take place this year. 

Dr. Kissincer. Realistic what? 

Q. That the conference can take place this year? 

Dr. Kissincer. Our belief is that both these confer- 
ences should be very carefully prepared. We are prepared 
to engage in preparatory discussions on the European 
Security Conference and on MBFR this year. We expect 
the more realistic date for both of them, certainly for the 
European Security Conference, will be next year. That is, 


at least as far as we are concerned, the plan on which we 
are operating. MBFR, as I pointed out this morning, is a 
subject of enormous complexity in many ways. It is of 
much greater complexity than SALT because the weapons 
are so different. The reinforcement problem is new and 
you are dealing with an alliance. But we have done a lot 
of work on it and we will be ready to engage in ex- 
ploratory talks in the reasonably near future. 

Q. Henry, was that exploratory talk on the Security 
Conference or on MBFR? 

Dr. Kissincer. Both. 


Q. When Syria got out of hand, when we got worried 
about activities in Cuba, when we felt we had to mine— 
we have had, after all, a pattern of quick consultation, an 
explanation of what we are doing, in some cases bringing 
about a change. The President complimented the Rus- 
sian leaders on finally turning to restraint in the Middle 
East. You and Ambassador Dobrynin ironed out a re- 
affirmation of the Cuban agreement. This thing has been 
going on for sometime. What is so new about the State- 
ment of Principles that would give us a different course? 

Dr. Kissincer. We have, in the past, dealt with a series 
of crises which, when concluded, were expressed in some 
statement relevant to that crisis. We have not in the past 
attempted to lay down general rules of conduct ahead of 
the crisis by which the basic relationships of the countries 
could be defined. 

In fact, you could argue that many of the crises that 
arose were crises into which one side or the other or both 
stumbled through a series of events in which they had 
either not been in sufficient contact, miscalculated each 
other’s reactions, or attempted to achieve some advantage. 

Now, again, Max, no one can be so naive as to say that 
if they built another submarine base in Cuba, that the most 
telling argument will be the third principle of this declara- 
tion. What one would have to hope is that for both sides, 
before such a step is taken this gives us a possibility for an 
exchange and possibilities for restraint and arguments 
for restraint within each government that might not other- 
wise exist. So, this is to act with foresight on matters that 
in the past we have had to solve through crises. 

Q. What I was really asking is: Haven’t these principles 
really already governed our conduct in many areas? 

Dr. Kissincer. It is very rare in foreign policy, Max, 
that you can say—and we would not maintain—that as 
of this day something totally new, that has never hap- 
pened before, arose. 

Some of these principles have governed our conduct, 
usually ex post facto after a crisis, and it is true that both 
sides have on the whole refrained from pushing crises 
to the extreme. They may have governed our conduct 
during crises. 

What we are now attempting to do is see whether they 
govern our conduct to prevent crises. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, as a result of these talks, is any change 
imminent in our policy of bombing North Vietnam and 
keeping the mines armed? 
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Dr. Kissincer. This is an essentially tactical question. 
What we want in Vietnam—to which the matters to which 
you refer are means—what we want is a serious negotia- 
tion leading to a rapid end of the war and, therefore, the 
end of operations to which you refer. 

It has to be seen in the context of a negotiation and not 
in the context of actions taken unilaterally. We do not 
intend to take unilateral actions. 

Q. To follow up Max’s question, after Mr. Brezhnev’s 
trip to France, there was a statement of basic principles 
involving relationships between France and the Soviet 
Union. Following Mr. Podgorny’s trip to Turkey, you also 
had a similar statement of basic principles which fol- 
lows up the statements of basic principles between the 
United States and the Soviet Union signed today. 

Was that a Soviet initiative that follows in a pattern 
and how do you relate our statement of basic principles 
to the other two? 

Dr. Kissincer. First of all, it makes some difference 
whether the two great nuclear powers, whose rivalry has 
characterized the postwar period, sign such a statement 
than when it is signed by countries which, whatever their 
importance, do not have the means to affect global policy. 

Secondly, it is no doubt true that the Soviet Union has 
attempted, for a variety of purposes, to codify its relation- 
ships to many countries. 

Thirdly, the idea that principles should be expressed 
at the end of the visit was a joint one. After all, we had 
them in our Peking summit. The idea to make them a 
separate declaration was initially a Soviet proposal which 
we shelved pending an examination of whether we could 
make a really meaningful statement. 

Now, again I want to make clear: We are not saying 
that these principles can be a cookbook to which you 
need merely refer to have a guide for future action; nor 
are we saying that it is not perfectly possible that these 
principles can be broken almost immediately; nor am I 
rejecting the possibility at all that they are intended as 
a tactical device to lull certain people. All of this is 
possible. 

If any of these events happen, particularly the last 
event, then we will act with, I believe, a firmness that we 
have shown in the crisis to which Max has referred, and 
in that case I would say a great opportunity has been 
lost and then some other leaders somewhere along the 
line will have to address the problems to which these 
principles address themselves, namely, the problem of 
how to have a peaceful world in an age in which a cata- 
clysm depends on the decisions of men. 

So we have laid out a road map. Will we follow this 
road? I don’t know. Is it automatic? Absolutely not. But 
it lays down a general rule of conduct which, if both 
sides act with wisdom, they can, perhaps, over a period 
of time, make a contribution. At this point it is an aspira- 
tion. We would not have signed it if we did not believe 
there was a chance for implementing this aspiration. 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, after the non-proliferation treaty 
was signed, many of us who were trusting and naive be- 
lieved the defense appropriations would go down. Instead, 
the Russians’ went way up and ours went way up. Can 
you believe that our defense appropriations will go down 
and there will be a substantial reappropriation of resources, 
and if not, isn’t all of it a waste? 

Dr. Kissincer. No. I believe in certain categories the 
defense appropriations will go down somewhat. I also be- 
lieve that we will have to continue major programs in 
those fields in which negotiations are still going forward 
and in which agreement has not been achieved, because 
if these negotiations prove anything, it is that it was our 
unwillingness to disarm unilaterally that has made it pos- 
sible to get this bilateral agreement. 

A substantial reduction of defense expenditures can 
be a byproduct of disarmament agreements, but the justifi- 
cation for this agreement is that for the first time it levels 
off the arms race; that in significant categories one can 
at least see a ceiling from which one can move to other 
areas instead of a constant multiplication of other weapons 
which produce their own problems and never give the 
statesmen an opportunity to see what could be done. 

Incidentally, nobody who had really analyzed the arms 
race could assume that the non-proliferation treaty would 
lead to a substantial reduction of armaments. because it 
affected other countries; it didn’t really affect us. 

Q. You know, Senator Jackson has said that the Rus- 
sians now have a 50 megaton missile, and he questions 
whether the SALT agreement will really give us pro- 
tection. Cam you tell us, first of all, whether he is correct 
that they have this super-missile; and secondly, whether 
this agreement cuts off the SS—9’s at a safe level? What 
do you think? 

Dr. Kissincer. I wouldn’t go into a discussion of the 
megatonnage of individual Soviet weapons, but it is clear 
that the Soviets have weapons of substantial explosive 
power and that they are probably building some that are 
even more powerful than the ones we have seen. 


I would maintain that the argument you have men- 
tioned to us confuses two separate issues: One, the size 
of the explosive power on warheads of existing weapons; 
and two, the growth of the arsenal of these weapons. 
This agreement does nothing about the size of the war- 
heads. This will have to be done, if at all, in a follow-on 
agreement. It does do something about the number of 
launchers on which these warheads can be built. 


Therefore, the SS-9 is frozen at its current level of 
313, but in this category nothing will prevent the Soviet 
Union from putting larger warheads on those weapons 
that they have. The argument that some critics are making 
that therefore, the agreement is dangerous, is fallacious 
because we would face the problem of these larger war- 
heads, plus additional missiles, without the agreement. 
That is the argument. 
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We admit we have insisted at a time when most of 
our critics were denying it that—and we have always said 
it—the SS—9 is a threat to our retaliatory force, and it 
remains a threat to our retaliatory force. What this agree- 
ment does is to freeze the number of launchers. It does 
not affect the size of the warhead. On the other hand, if 
there were no agreement, there would be more launch- 
ers and more warheads, and, therefore, we have reduced 
the danger by the margin of the number of weapons that 
would be built were it not for this agreement. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, on the Vietnam issue, did either 
side advance proposals which the other side indicated that 
it would respond to at a future time, or is the dialogue at 
a high level on this issue suspended for practical purposes? 

Dr. Kissincer. I just do not want to go into the details 
of the Vietnam negotiations or discussions because I do 
not think it would serve any useful purpose, except to say 
that the discussions were very extensive. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, you said earlier that the Middle East 
issue was fully discussed, but did either nation offer any 
contribution, toward achieving some tangible progress, to 
the talks? 

Dr. Kissincer. A great deal depends here on how you 
would define “tangible progress,” because anything that 
keeps the situation from becoming more inflamed is at 
least a negative sort of progress. There was a rather full 
exchange of views, which I think can contribute to at least 
this negative progress I mentioned. 

Q. At the bottom of the negotiations is the degree of 
trust between the people involved in them. Can you dwell 
on the measure of trust that may have developed between 
the President and the Soviet Union? 

Dr. Kisstncer. It depends on what you mean by 
“trust”. If you mean by that that the leaders have suddenly 
grown extraordinarily fond of each other and that they 
will do for each other things just because they have con- 
cluded that they are regular fellows, that obviously cannot 
happen between serious people. On the other hand, usu- 
ally these leaders deal with each other through cables, and 
what is filtered through the machinery takes on an increas- 
ingly abstract quality as it travels to the higher level. 

Now, I think that in the future when a communication 
of one to the other arrives, they will understand the intan- 
gibles of the communication infinitely better than they did 
before because they will be able to refer to some very de- 
tailed and concrete discussions that have taken place. The 
President has always approached these meetings, if you 
look at his press conferences, from a totally unsentimental 
point of view, and he has not had the illusion that he 
could charm leaders, who have been brought up on their 
belief of a superior understanding of objective factors, by 
his personality. 

So in the sense that there is now a better understanding 
of what both sides are really talking about, in the sense 
that they will now at least have the raw material from 
which they can assess communications to each other in 
terms of the motivations and basic attitudes, I think trust 


has developed, but not to the point that it could survive a 
major challenge that one side would put to the other that 
affects its own estimate of its vital interests. So I would put 
the answer within that limitation. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, another one of the arguments that 
is made with regard to the strategic arms agreement is 
that it may have the effect of directing, or redirecting 
rather, the arms construction effort. What reason is there 
to think this can be controlled? 

Dr. Kissincer. This agreement, if it is not followed 
on by other negotiations, will, over a period of time, per- 
mit a qualitative race or a race in the weapons systems 
which are not frozen by the agreement. 

We have, in this agreement, however, covered a 
broader range of weapons, because the definition of land 
based intercontinental missiles and sea based intercon- 
tinental missiles, is rather sweeping, if you read it. 

I believe, and we believe, and the Soviet leaders agree— 
in fact, we have expressed this in our public declaration— 
that we should start follow-on negotiations as soon as pos- 
sible in order to reduce the danger to which you refer. 
The danger to which you refer is real; it is not imminent, 
but over a period of time it would definitely exist. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, I believe somewhere in the com- 
muniqué, it said that the two powers recognize the present 
boundaries in Europe. In a sense, does that mean that 
we recognize them as they exist in the permanent division 
of Germany, and do we, in a sense, therefore, return to the 
old style diplomacy of spheres of influence? 

Dr. Kissincer. It seems to be my fate to have to an- 
swer the charge of old style diplomacy. We use the phrase, 
relations should be based—I don’t have the text in front 
of me—on certain principles in which inviolability of 
frontiers was one of them. We did not use the adjective to 
which you referred. 

Secondly, the phrase we used is somewhat less strong 
than the one that the German government has used in its 
treaty with the Soviet Union, and it is, of course, some- 
what difficult for us to be more German than the Germans 
on the issue of German unification. 

So what we have interpreted this statement, these prin- 
ciples, to mean, is that we do not favor the use of force in 
changing boundaries, and that we believe the foreign pol- 
icy ought to be conducted on the principle of territorial 
integrity, but we do not preclude negotiations. 

We do not believe it has anything to do with spheres of 
influence, because if you look at it, I think it is the 11th 
principle, you will see that both sides have renounced any 
claim to special spheres of influence, and we consider that 
one of the positive aspects of the communiqué. 

Q. Henry, at the risk of your not wanting to write our 
stories for us, as you have said before, would you admit 
to any disappointments in the course of this summit con- 
ference? Is there anything that you came to get that you 
didn’t get? 

Dr. Kissincer. I think, you know, it is a sort of silly 
answer to say that we achieved essentially what we came 
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to achieve, in that the agenda we had set ourselves, and the 
possible goals were more or less realized. 

Now I have to say right away that serious people can 
quarrel with the goals. Maybe we didn’t set the goals high 
enough. I think I read somewhere early in the Johnson 
Administration, if you define the miraculous as the attain- 
able, you can perform miracles every day. 

It really would be psychologically better if I told you 
there were two things that we failed at, and of course, per- 
haps, you know, we didn’t conclude the Maritime agree- 
ment, though the problem was more on our side than on 
the Soviet side. 

But I would have to say, unbearable as that may make 
us sound, that essentially what we had planned to do, what 
we had expected to achieve, was more or less achieved, 
give or take ten percent. 

Q. May I follow that up and say was there anything 
that was broken through or resolved here, other than the 
exchange of views on such a high level, that you can point 
to, that was not expected? 

Dr. Kisstncer. You see, this summit has been really 
very painstakingly prepared over a long period of time, 
and one of the things we said to each other early was, 
don’t let us surprise each other at the summit, because 
when Heads of State suddenly present something unex- 
pected to the opposite number, you can, of course, say 
maybe you have achieved something spectacular, but 
more likely you will produce an impasse or an attitude of, 
“Good God, what am I dealing with here!” Because each 
leader has his own constituency at home, however you 
define it, and therefore, we very painstakingly worked out 
this agenda ahead of time. 

Now this doesn’t mean that the results were clear 
ahead of time, but the possible results were understood 
and they depended, of course, on the kind of conversa- 
tions that the President had with the Soviet leaders. 

So I suppose the price you pay, if it is a price—we 
don’t believe it is a price—a consequence of a very care- 
fully prepared summit, is that it tends to run along the 
course that you have charted and that the best you can 
do is to achieve what you have charted, but that you 
should not face any great surprises, and I really would 
say it is a general principle of summitry, at least of our 
approach to summit meetings, that we don’t look for the 
unexpected. 

We think that the leaders ought to know what the basic 
position is they are going to face, roughly what they at- 
tempt to achieve, because it is tough enough for heads of 
government who have myriads of other concerns, to gear 
themselves to each other, without being burdened by the 
danger that they will suddenly confront something that 
could be very embarrassing or extraordinarily difficult. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, I have two brief questions. You spoke 
of trust, the measure of trust. 

Dr. Kissincer. As I defined it in relation to Peter’s. 

Q. Yes. I would like to relate that to an earlier remark 
when you said there was discussion, whether it was pos- 


sible for both sides to bring a rapid end to the war. The 
question is: As of now, is there any measure of encourage- 
ment or optimism that we are—that is an emotional ques- 
tion, I realize, but I ask it anyway. That is my first 
question. 

Dr. Kissincer. I applied the word trust to the rela- 
tions between us and the Soviets leaders. I applied “The 
attempt to bring about a negotiation towards a rapid end 
of the war,” to our relations with Hanoi. So we are talking 
here about two separate problems. Are we more op- 
timistic about a rapid end of the war as a result of these 
discussigns? I just do not want to speculate about what 
the impact will be, how Hanoi will interpret this situation. 
What other things may be done by us, by Hanoi and others 
just has to be seen as one has seen so many predictions 
on the issue of Vietnam that we would really now rather 
concentrate on the results. 

Q. The other question is a separate question. I am pur- 
suing an earlier question. We know, of course, that the 
problem of the Soviet Jews is an internal problem. We 
know that. But you did say in Salzburg that the President 
would seek an opportunity to bring it up. And my question 
is, did he find an opportunity to bring it up? 

Dr. Kissincer. Yes, he mentioned the problem. 

Q. A procedural question. Does this end the President’s 
overseas travel this year? 

Dr. Kissincer. I am not aware of any others, but 
than Mr. Ziegler has not briefed me on that issue. 

Q. May I quickly follow up this last question? You 
said he brought up the Jewish question. Did he bring it 
up with Brezhnev? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t want to go into anything fur- 
ther on that question. The Soviet leaders are aware of our 
position on the problem. 

Mr. ZIEGLER. We have one announcement to make. 
We will have the schedule, which will take you through 
Warsaw, available in about 10 minutes. The baggage 
call is about 8:30 in the morning. 

The President will lay the wreath at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier at 9:55 and the schedule will show 
the bus departures. 

One final thing. In the pool report that was prepared 
from the Soviet aircraft today, there is a little confusion 
in the first paragraph. It says, “The pilot’s name is” and 
states the name, and then goes on to state “He is the best 
pilot in the country.” I was making remarks about re- 
marks made to me of the Minister of Aviation, whose 
name is Bugayev, who is the Minister of Aviation. The 
pilot who flew the plane is a very good pilot, but the 
remarks referred to in the first paragraph referred to the 
Minister of Aviation. 

Murray Marder asked how many hours the leaders 
spent together. In formal sessions, they spent 20 hours 
and 22 minutes together; 16 of those hours were spent 
in direct conversation involving the President and General 
Secretary Brezhnev. Totaling the informal time together 
with the formal sessions—by informal time, I mean time 
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together in the automobiles and at the dinners, and so 
forth—the President spent a total time with the Soviet 
leaders of 41 hours and 53 minutes; 20 hours and 22 
minutes in formal sessions and 21 hours and 31 minutes 
in informal sessions. And then, of course, you would have 
to add to that the many hours early in the morning 
and so forth that the two sides had contact and the Am- 
bassadors’ meetings and Henry’s meetings. 
Reporter: Thank you, gentlemen. 
NoTE: White House Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler opened the 


news conference at 10:50 p.m., local time, at the Dniepro Hotel, 
Kiev, U.S.S.R. 


Tehran: Shahyad Monument 


The President’s Remarks at the Monument 
Commemorating the 2,500th Anniversary of the 
Persian Empire. May 30,1972 


Your Imperial Majesty, Mr. Mayor, ladies and gentle- 
men: 

Nineteen years ago, Mrs. Nixon and I were welcomed 
to this great city after a long trip around the world. 
Now we come again to Tehran, and we see the. progress 
that has occurred in those 19 years under the enlightened 
leadership of Your Majesty. 

As we have come thus far from the airport, we have 
seen thousands of school children, and as we see them we 
think they are the future of Iran; they are the future of 
the world. We hope that the talks we have had this past 
week will contribute to a peaceful future for them, and 
we know, Your Majesty, that the talks I shall be privi- 
leged to have with you will provide counsel and wisdom 
also for the cause of peace and progress for all people, to 
which you have dedicated your life, and a cause in which 
we, all the people of the United States, are honored to 
cooperate with you. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:43 p.m. As printed above, this 
item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Tehran: Dinner Honoring the President 


Text of Toast by His Imperial Majesty, Mohammad 
Reza Pahlavi, Shah of Iran, at a State Dinner at the 
Niavaran Palace. May 30, 1972 


Mr. President: 

It is a great pleasure for the Shahbanou and myself to 
welcome you Mr. President and Mrs. Nixon in our coun- 
try. Your visit is symbolic of the friendship and deep 
understanding, which have always marked the relation- 


ship between our two countries and which with the pas- 
sage of time have gone from strength to strength. 

We Iranians were acquainted with the great American 
nation even before the opening of diplomatic relations 
between our two countries, through fruitful cultural and 
educational cooperation. It is for this reason that our 
relationship was from the beginning based on a truly 
sincere and spiritual understanding. It was almost a cen- 
tury and half ago when the first American school was 
established in Oroumieh of Azarbaijan, which is called 
Rezaieh today. In subsequent years similar schools were 
founded in Hamadan, Rasht, Meshed and in several other 
cities of Iran. But the most important of all these schools 
was the American College of Tehran, founded almost 
100 years ago. Many distinguished Iranian personalities 
had graduated from this school in the past. The man- 
agement of this college was for many years entrusted to 
that noble American, Mr. Samuel Jordan, who is remem- 
bered very much by our people. It is for this very reason 
that one of our largest streets in Tehran has been named 
after him in order to keep his memory alive. 

Our people have also unforgettable memories of an- 
other American friend, Mr. Morgan Shuster, who came 
to Iran at the invitation of the Iranian Government in 
the year 1911 in order to reorganize our customs and 
financial affairs which were at that time disorderly and 
confused. Although his tour of duty, due to the prevail- 
ing diplomatic conditions at the time which were really 
no concern of the Iranian Government, did not last more 
than 9 months, yet his memory as a noble, humanitarian 
and an honest individual has been recorded in the con- 
temporary history of Iran and will never be forgotten. 

I deem it necessary to stress the fact here that the rela- 
tionship between our two countries from the very begin- 
ning has never been impaired due to ill-intentions, greed, 
grudge, revenge, and so forth but from the time we can 
remember the policy of your country towards ours was 
respectful, liberal, and based on the principles of justice 
and human welfare and fellowship. I can cite as the best 
example of this fact the proclamation issued in the year 
1919 by the Government of the United States, defending 
the sovereign rights of Iran. 

After the Second World War the financial assistance 
granted by the United States of America to my country, 
was effective in the resurrection of the national life of Iran, 
and we shall not forget this assistance. During all these 
years the ties between Iran and the United States of Amer- 
ica in the various political, economic, cultural, and ar- 
tistic fields have always continued to expand, and ac- 
tually serve as an outstanding example of relations be- 
tween two countries. 

On numerous occasions, during these past years, I have 
had the pleasure of hosting leaders and other high rank- 
ing American personalities, including you yourself, Mr. 
President, and also on numerous occasions I have per- 
sonally traveled to your country, either as an official guest 
or for participation in various university ceremonies. 
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Presently in these universities and other cultural centers 
of the United States thousands of Iranian students are 
studying in order to gain the latest and most progressive 
scientific experiences and technical knowledge of the pres- 
ent day to bring back to their homeland. 

Mr. President, you who have come from your great 
land to visit our country, have charge of the leadership of 
the United States of America in one of the most grave 
periods of its history. It has very rarely happened in the 
history of the world that the decisions of a head of a state 
has such far-reaching effects on the destiny of the whole 
of mankind. Naturally, under these conditions the enor- 
mity of the responsibilities you shoulder as the head of such 
a country, vis-a-vis your nation, the other nations of the 
world, and history, is commensurate with the immense 
abilities and powers at your disposal. 

A real leader under these circumstances and under such 
conditions before anything else needs to have a realistic 
spirit and foresight and we have always admired these 
qualities which you possess to the greatest extent. 

We have always been and are witnessing, during your 
term of office, that in facing all problems and the grave 
difficulties, you have placed the interests of your country 
over and above your personal interests; and this is what 
history demands from real leaders. We sincerely wish you 
every success in performing your important duties, be- 
cause your efforts are related with the destiny of all 
mankind. 

In this regard, within the recent few months we have 
witnessed your two historic visits to China and the 
U.S.S.R. Certainly these two visits have had immeasur- 
able bearing on the international evolution of the world 
today. Your visit to China, before anything else assisted 
the universal aspect of our present day world. Your un- 
precedented visit to the U.S.S.R., apart from the bilateral 
aspects of it, from the point of view of agreements reached 
in regard to health, environment, outer space, science and 
technology, the agreement to set up a trade commission, 
and especially the agreement reached on strategic arms 
limitation controls, is of the utmost importance. I hope 
the latter is the first stage in the materialization of world 
disarmament under close international control, and will 
prepare the ground for the creation of an atmosphere and 
system which will eliminate the dangers of war altogether. 
In this respect we all have high hopes and interests, and 
obviously until such time that these wishes come true 
we cannot neglect the maintenance of our defenses even 
for a moment. 

Our country is governed by an independent national 
policy and the maintenance of the true interests of the 
people. We are following this path with due attention to 
our national and world responsibilities. Thus repaying 
friendship with friendship and for this very reason we 
highly value the friendly policy of your country towards 
ours. 

We are proud that we have more than 2,500 years of 
recorded history which started with one of the most hon- 
ored and humanitarian documents of the world history, 


namely the Freedom Proclamation of Cyrus the Great. 
Your country last year like many other countries along- 
side us celebrated this as one of the greatest events of the 
history of mankind. At this opportunity we would like to 
commend the American Committee for Cyrus the Great 
Celebrations, which arranged detailed artistic, scientific, 
and university programs throughout the United States. 
I would like to thank especially Mrs. Nixon for accepting 
the honorary chairmanship of this committee in your 
country. 

Depending upon at least 25 centuries of national herit- 
age and:sovereignty we today have started a new period 
of renewing our past glories, based on the eternal values 
of our culture and civilization, and hope that the pages 
of our future history will also be thumbed through with 
the same national pride based on honor, righteousness, 
peace, and justice. 

We have based our independent national policy on 
international understanding in the path of national re- 
construction and the strengthening of world peace, co- 
existence and above all cooperation. It is to be noted that 
we shall not tolerate any inequality from any quarter in 
our relations with other countries. Certainly under no 
circumstances will we allow any violation of our land or 
our rights. 

Your visit to Iran, Mr. President and Mrs. Nixon, cer- 
tainly represents a further step in the expansion and 
strengthening of our long-standing friendship and co- 
operation. And we are sure that this visit will also be 
fruitful from the point of view of international peace 
and understanding. 

Mr. President, allow me to raise my glass to your 
personal health and happiness and that of Mrs. Nixon, 
and to wish increasing progress and welfare for the noble 
American people and the further strengthening of the 
friendship between our two countries. 


NOTE: As printed above, this item follows a text made available by 
the White House Press Office. 


Tehran: Dinner Honoring 
the President 


The President’s Toast at a State Dinner at the 
Niavaran Palace. May 30, 1972 


Your Imperial Majesty and all of your distinguished 
guests: 

Let me first thank you on behalf of Mrs. Nixon and all 
the members of our party for the very generous remarks 
that you have made and for the magnificent hospitality 
which you have extended to us on this occasion, and in 
speaking of that hospitality, may we particularly thank 
you for the welcome that we received as we came into 
the capital city of your country today. It will leave a 
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memory in our hearts that will last for all of our lives, 
and we are most grateful for the welcome we received 
from the people of Iran on this historic occasion. 

Since ancient times, this country has been one that 
has been known for its splendid hospitality, and we, of 
course, tonight have had a chance to see why that repu- 
tation has become worldwide. 

It is always a great privilege to visit here, but I feel 
especially privileged to be here in this period in which 
you are celebrating what you have referred to, the 2,500th 
year of your country’s history. I think of the fact that the 
United States of America in just 4 years will be cele- 
brating its 200th anniversary, and then I compare that 
200 years with 25 centuries of history, and I realize that 
as we compare our two countries, we owe so much to you. 
As you have spoken so generously of what you may owe 
to us, we owe so much to you, not only for 2,500 years, 
but for a history that goes back even 6,000 years. 

In this room, and in this company, speaking from 
what was once known and perhaps still is known as the 
“New World,” it is only appropriate that we pay our 
respects to and express our thanks to the magnificent 
heritage of the old world that is now, through your efforts, 
a bridge to the new. 

On this particular occasion, as all of you know, this is 
the first stop that we have made since the trip that we 
have taken to the Soviet Union. Your Majesty has referred 
to that trip, and I think it is only appropriate on this 
occasion for me to speak of that trip, the visit we had 
there, what it means to the world, and what it means to all 
nations in the world. 

Before doing so, I wish to say that I have had the 
opportunity during the period that I have served in office, 
8 years as Vice President, when Mrs. Nixon and I first 
had the opportunity of visiting Tehran, and then over 
3 years as President of the United States, and even some 
years out of office, the opportunity of visiting over 70 
nations. I have met the heads of state and the heads of 
most of those nations, and I think that all of this company 
should know that in evaluating those that I have met, 
heads of state and heads of government, His Imperial 
Majesty is one who has an understanding not only of 
the bilateral problems that our two countries sometimes 
have—fortunately relatively small ones—but beyond that, 
an understanding of the era in which he lives and of the 
international problems. 

His advice and counsel have been invaluable through 
the years, and it was for that reason that, after my visit to 
the Soviet Union, I was glad that the opportunity was 
provided, through Your Majesty’s invitation, to come 
here, to consult with you, and to get the benefit of your 
wisdom in terms of the future policies of the United States 
of America. 

Speaking now of what these visits mean, and what the 
future is, I think it is important for us to bear in mind that 
while we have been at what is called “the summit,” that 
there has been no intention on the part of the two govern- 


ments represented at that summit conference—no inten- 
tion to divide the world into two spheres of influence, no 
intention to set up a condominium. Certainly on our 
part—and I express here the policy of the United States 
in the past and the present, and I know what will be the 
policy in the future—we consider it important and vital 
that as a great nation and a powerful nation, that we 
seek good relations with all nations in the world. 

But we also recognize that as we begin a dialogue with 
some nations with which we have had no dialogue at all— 
I refer to the visit that we paid earlier this year to the 
People’s Republic of China—and when we begin conver- 
sations that can, and we trust will, develop a better re- 
lationship with a nation that from time to time since the 
great World War II has been an adversary on occasion— 
that as we do both of these things, we have not overlooked 
a very fundamental fact of international life, and that is 
that it is vital that we build our policy on the alliances 
and the friendships that we have had in the past, that we 
have now, and that we hope to have in the future. 

That is one of the things that this visit symbolizes. We 
are proud that Iran is a friend of the United States and 
that the United States is a friend of Iran. 


We are proud of the fact that we have some bonds be- 
tween us—bonds that have been formalized by treaties. 
But I would point out to this audience, those who are 
here, that bonds that are formalized by treaty can be one 
thing, but what is more important are those bonds that 
are further underscored by a personal relationship, a per- 
sonal respect, a personal esteem, between the leaders of 
the countries involved. 


I value the friendship that it has been my privilege to 
have with His Majesty over these years. I believe that all 
American Presidents have valued the friendship that they 
have had on their part with the leaders of this country. 

What I am saying, very simply, is this: We are proud 
to have the official relationships with the Government of 
Iran, which have been set down on pieces of paper some- 
times called treaties, sometimes called agreements. But 
what is more important is that we are proud of the fact 
that the relationship goes beyond simply the piece of 
paper, that it goes to the personal relationship which we 
see exemplified in this magnificent dinner tonight and 
which we trust will always be the hallmark of the relations 
between our two countries. 


I should like to bring my remarks to a conclusion to- 
night by informally referring to an impression I had as we 
came into the city today. It was a glorious day, as all of 
you will recall. The sky was blue, we could see the moun- 
tains in the distance, the weather was just right, as if it 
had been ordered for the occasion. And then, as the motor- 
cade moved from the airport out through the suburbs 
and then finally into the city, we saw the people on the 
streets. We could tell from the expressions on their faces 
they had not been ordered to come because, while you can 
order people to get out on the streets, you cannot order 
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them to smile. You cannot order them to wave and, par- 
ticularly, you cannot do that with the children. It must 
come from their hearts, and it had come from their hearts. 

We saw them there, not hundreds, not thousands, but 
tens of thousands of girls and boys, smiling, waving, with 
their American flags and the Iranian flags side by side. 

I am sure that through His Majesty’s mind ran the same 
thoughts that ran through my mind: our obligation is to 
them. Our obligation is to their future. 

What we have done in the meetings that we have had 
in this past week is only a beginning. It possibly builds a 
foundation for a better future between two great nations 
and a foundation, possibly, for a better chance for peace 
for all nations in the world. 

Our meetings here helped to build that foundation, a 
foundation of good relations that already exists between 
our two great countries, but a foundation for more prog- 
ress in the future—progress which will benefit not just all 
generations, but that generation, one that will make us, 
as the leaders of all countries, proud of our leadership, 
proud of our people, proud of our heritage—yours 2,500 
years old; ours so much younger. 

But proud as we are of that heritage and proud as we 
are of that country, recognizing that our responsibility is 
to keep what is best from the past but also to build for 
the future. 

As I look at Your Majesty’s record, what you have done 
for this country in terms of the progressive actions in 
everything from land reform to education, so many other 
areas, I realize that your thoughts are, of course, about 
the proud past of this great nation and this great people. 

But overriding that, are your hopes for the future—the 
future of those children we saw on the streets of Tehran 
today. 

So tonight I would simply conclude my remarks by say- 
ing that there will be many in the days ahead who will 
try to evaluate the so-called summits—the one in Peking 
in which the most populous nation of the world and the 
most prosperous nation of the world met for the first time 
in 20 years; the one in Moscow where the two most power- 
ful nations in the world met and made some very impor- 
tant agreements which could contribute not only to better 
relations between those two, but to peace for all the world. 

As the experts evaluate those summits, let them keep 
the one thought in mind that I think is so close to the 
heart of His Majesty and so close to my heart: We as 
leaders of our countries do our best. We sometimes make 
mistakes, but our thoughts, our hopes, our dreams are 
for our children—not just our family’s children but for 
the children of our countries, the children of all the world, 
that they may have the opportunity to grow up in a more 
peaceful world, a more prosperous world, a more friendly 
world. And if, in the brief span of time that each of us 
spends in the office he holds, we could have contributed 
to that goal, all of the efforts, all of the time, everything 
we have done would have been worth it. 
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It is in that spirit that I would like to propose tonight 
that our glasses be raised, of course, to the continued 
friendship of the two great peoples—the Iranian people 
and the American people—whose friendship goes back 
so far, as Your Majesty has pointed out, and also to the 
leadership which His Majesty has provided for his country 
and, of course, to his partner in that leadership, his 
Empress. 

I would close, if I could, on one informal note. In 1953, 
right after General Eisenhower, who was a great friend 
of Iran and who was the last American President to be 
honored at a state dinner like this in Iran, but after he had 
become President he was talking to me in his office—and 
he often used to say that he didn’t know much about 
politics. That, of course is the understatement of the cen- 
tury for one who won such great political victories. That 
day we had had a meeting with the leaders of the Con- 
gress, Democrats and Republicans, and General Eisen- 
hower, who was a great judge of men and of women in 
a leadership capacity, made this rather interesting 
comment: 

He said, “I am puzzled about political leaders. You 
can’t generalize about them.” He said, “Some of those 
fellows in there are very intelligent and others seem to 
be a little slow. Some spoke very, very well and others 
were a bit inarticulate.” He said, “About the only thing 
that I can think of that political leaders seem to have in 
common, successful political leaders, is the ability to 
marry above themselves.” 

What I am simply saying tonight is that on this par- 
ticular occasion we propose a toast, of course, to His 
Imperial Majesty the Shahanshah, to the lovely Empress, 
who has been by his side, as my wife has been by my side, 
through adversity and also through periods of very great 
satisfaction. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, if you would rise and raise 
your glasses. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:06 p.m., local time, at the 
Niavaran Palace in Tehran, Iran. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Tehran: Luncheon Honoring Their 
Imperial Majesties 
Exchange of Toasts Between the President and the Shah 


at a Luncheon Hosted by the President and Mrs. Nixon 
at the Saadabad Palace. May 31,1972 


THE Presipent. I would just like, informally, to say a 
word to His Majesty and our guests—very informally, 
because we spoke last night. 

First, we were very glad to come here after our visit 
to the Soviet Union, which was important, and which 
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we will always remember because of what we saw and 
what may have been accomplished. 

It was good to come to a country where we saw so 
many friends and people who have been long-time 
friends, and where we felt not only the fresh air blowing 
off the mountains, but the freshness of the people and 
their attitudes as we went through the streets. 

We will always be grateful for that little respite after 
our days in the Kremlin. And while the Kremlin is a 
great palace, to be there for 8 days is a long time. 

The other thing that I would say is that we are grateful 
for the fact that all of our party has been received so 
hospitably and that His Majesty has made available this 
beautiful Summer Palace, as it is called, I understand, 
for our use and for this luncheon. 

It is very unusual for me to stand up in a house that 
is not my own, or one which the Government allows me 
to live in for 4 years at a time, and be able to act as 
the host. 

But this, of course, is typical of the hospitality which 
is legendary here, which we have learned to know almost 
20 years, and which is enriched each time we come. 

Perhaps the best way it can be said—and I am not 
a language expert, unfortunately, and most everybody 
here is, being from a world of diplomacy and the rest— 
but the way I feel now in this position of being able to 
offer the informal toast to Their, Imperial Majesties is 
the way the Spanish say it. In our country whenever we 
invite anybody into our house, when somebody comes in, 
we say, “Make yourself at home.” That is the phrase. 
But the Spanish say it in two different ways. They will say, 
“Estan en su casa,” or “Mi casa es su casa,” which means, 
“My house is your house,” or, “You are in your own 
house.” 

So because His Imperial Majesty has been so kind as to 
say “Mi casa es su casa,’ we have had a memorable 24 
hours here. 

We aren’t able to pay the rent, but on the other hand 
we hope that we can show our appreciation in a very 
easy way for us—through that continued, deep friendship 
which has characterized our relations for so many years 
and that, perhaps, is worth more than the rent. 

So I suggest we all raise our glasses to Their Imperial 
Majesties. 

His ImperiAL Majesty. It was a long time since we 
were expecting you, Mr. President and Mrs. Nixon, to 
come to this country—although you have been here be- 
fore—but in your present capacity as President of the 
United States. And this is for many reasons. 


But the first one, and foremost, because we have estab- 
lished friendship with you and your country at one of 
the greatest moments of our history. It was almost a ques- 
tion of touch-and-go. And at that time we found you 
and your country right at our side. And, obviously, we 
cannot forget this thing. 

So I have personally followed the career of [one who] 
came to see us also in an important capacity as Vice 
President of the United States. 


And I could not hide it from you that I was personally 
very happy to see this man be elected as the President of 
his country. 

And since his election, standing to all the highest stand- 
ards that anybody could show during his tenure of office, 
which was heartening for us because it came from a friend, 
but also the head and the President of a country whose 
friendship we value so high and also we need so much. 
And I don’t think that we are the only people who need 
that friendship and those high standards of conduct and 
model; many others do. Some say it openly; some others 
just profit by it without saying something. Some others 
profit by it by even kicking you. 

But be sure that we are not one of those. By sticking to 
our principles, we are sticking to our friends also at the 
same time. 

In first of all congratulating you on what you have 
achieved internationally in the United States and what 
you have achieved in these two historic trips abroad, I 
say that we fully agree with everything you have done and 
you have said, we wish you Godspeed, happy return to 
your country, very happy and successful future. And we 
regard your success very much also as our own success, 
because we know that this success will present something 
on which we can count and something with which we are 
familiar and that we can trust. 

So thanking you once again for having accepted this 
heartfelt invitation, we wish you, on behalf of my wife and 
our people that you saw yesterday in the streets—the 
actual generation, and especially and fortunately on be- 
half of the future generation—all the best in the world for 
yourself, Mrs. Nixon, and the very good people of Amer- 
ica, which I am sure the tremendous majority are sound, 
reasonable, good-hearted humanitarian people. God be 
with you. 

Would you please raise your glass with me to drink to 
the health of the President of the United States and Mrs. 
Nixon. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:08 p.m., local time. As printed 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 
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TEHRAN: JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


Text of the Joint United States-Iranian Communiqué Issued at the Conclusion 
of the President’s Visit. May 31,1972 


At the invitation of His Imperial Majesty the Shahanshah Arya 
Mehr and Her Imperial Majesty the Shahbanou of Iran, the President 
of the United States of America and Mrs. Richard Nixon paid an official 
visit to Iran from May 30 to May 31, 1972. The President and Mrs. Nixon 
were received with exceptional friendliness and warmth by Their Im- 
perial Majesties and by the Government and people of Iran. 

During his visit the President held discussions with His Imperial 
Majesty the Shahanshah in a warm and cordial atmosphere, reflecting 
the close and friendly relations that exist between the two countries. 

The President and His Imperial Majesty discussed recent develop- 
ments on the international scene. The President told His Imperial 
Majesty of his visits to Moscow and Peking and of his efforts to reduce 
East-West tensions and restore peace and stability to Southeast Asia. 
They held the view that the conflict in Indochina should be settled 
through negotiations and that the Geneva Agreements could serve as a 
basis for resolving problems among the states in the area and for guaran- 
teeing their right of self determination without any outside interference. 

The President and His Imperial Majesty also discussed develop- 
ments in the Middle East. They were gratified that a ceasefire continues 
to be observed but expressed their concern over the serious situation 
existing in the Middle East and reaffirmed their support for a peaceful 
settlement in accordance with Security Council Resolution 242. 

The President and His Imperial Majesty agreed that the security 
and stability of the Persian Gulf is of vital importance to the littoral 
states. Both were of the view that the littoral states bore the responsibility 
for the security of the Persian Gulf. His Imperial Majesty reaffirmed 
Iran’s determination to bear its share of this primary responsibility. 

The President and His Imperial Majesty also agreed that the eco- 
nomic development and welfare of the bordering states of the Persian 
Gulf are of importance to the stability of the region. Iran declared itself 
ready and willing to cooperate with its neighbors in fostering an atmos- 
phere in which stability and progress can flourish. 

The President and His Imperial Majesty voiced the hope that 
Pakistan and India would find ways to reach a just and honourable settle- 
ment of the existing issues. They noted with satisfaction the initiative 
taken by both countries for meetings which hold the promise through 
further talks of progress toward a peaceful settlement in South Asia built 
on lasting relationships of friendship and mutual respect. 

The President expressed his admiration for Iran’s impressive record 
in the development of a strong economy and the successful implementa- 
tion of His Imperial Majesty’s “White Revolution”. His Imperial Maj- 
esty outlined the main features of Iran’s new Five Year Plan with 
particular emphasis on agro-industry and socio-economic projects. The 
President reiterated the readiness of the United States to cooperate with 
Iran as appropriate in this extensive program and important enterprise. 

The President and His Imperial Majesty also discussed the world- 
wide narcotics problem. They noted that Iran and the United States were 
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taking vigorous action against the illicit international narcotics traffic. 
Both took satisfaction in Iran’s effective measures to control domestic 
opium production. The President expressed understanding of Iran’s de- 
clared policy to cease internal cultivation of the opium poppy when 
Iran’s neighbours also cease internal cultivation of the opium poppy. 
They agreed that the two governments should continue their close coop- 
eration in international forums dealing with narcotic matters. The 
President noted with appreciation the active support provided by Iran at 
the recent United Nations conference which adopted a protocol amend- 
ing the 1961 Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs. The President 
reaffirmed United States’ support for regional cooperation in solving 
international narcotics problems. 

Both sides expressed deep satisfaction over the excellence of relations 
between their two countries and the expectation that they would continue 
in the future. His Imperial Majesty stressed once again Iran’s determina- 
tion to strengthen its defensive capability to ensure the nation’s security. 
The President confirmed that the United States would, as in the past, 
continue to cooperate with Iran in strengthening its own defense. They 
reaffirmed their respect for the sovereign right of every nation to choose 
its own destiny in its own way without any outside interference. 

In expressing appreciation for the warm hospitality shown him and 
Mrs. Nixon, the President invited Their Imperial Majesties to visit the 
United States at a mutually convenient time. The invitation was accepted 
with deep appreciation. 





Warsaw: Arrival But there is also an even more significant reason why 
the last stop on this journey that I have taken is here in 
Warsaw, and in Poland. Perhaps no people in all the 
world, no country in all the world, has suffered more from 
war than have the Polish people and the Polish nation. 

President Eisenhower told me that when he visited 
Poland as General of the Armies in 1945, that 85 percent 
of Warsaw had been destroyed. I know that the strong 
Polish people have rebuilt your great capital city of which 
you are so justly proud. 

But I can assure you that the major purpose of my visit 
here, and to the other countries that I have visited over 
the years that I have served in my present office, is to build 
a new structure of peace in the world. Poland has suffered 
too much from war and Poland, along with other peoples 
in the world, want peace and that is our goal, to achieve a 


The President’s Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony 
at Okecie International Airport. May 31, 1972 


Mr. Chairman of the Council of State and all our dis- 
tinguished guests: 

We express our very deep appreciation to you for your 
generous words of welcome. 

This, for me, is a very special moment. While I was 
here 13 years ago with Mrs. Nixon, I was here then in 
my capacity as Vice President of the United States. And 
now, at this very moment, for the first time in the long 
history and friendly history between our two countries, a 
President of the United States stands on Polish soil. 





It is fitting that this should be so, first because I bring 
greetings of friendship from all of the American people 
to all of the Polish people. And particularly as you, Mr. 
Chairman, referred to them, I bring you specially warm 
greetings from millions of Americans who are so proud 
of their Polish background. 

Americans of Polish background have added enor- 
mously to the strength and the vitality and the culture 
of the United States. 


world of peace for all nations. 

I am confident that the talks that I will have with you, 
Mr. Chairman, and with the other representatives of the 
Polish Government, will contribute to our common goal 
of friendship between the American people and the Polish 
people and to peace for all the world. 

Niech zyje Polska. (Long live Poland. ) 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:50 p.m. As printed above, this item 
follows the text of the White House press release. 
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Warsaw: Consular Convention 


Statement by Secretary of State William P. Rogers on 
the Signing of the Convention. May 31, 1972 


It is a pleasure for me to sign this convention dealing 
with the conduct of consular relations between our two 
countries and the functions, privileges, and immunities of 
our respective consular officers. Our consular relations 
have not hitherto been subject to the formal agreement 
represented by this convention, and upon entry into force, 
it will mark the beginning of a new stage in these rela- 
tions. Like other recent consular conventions of the United 
States, the convention with Poland covers such important 
matters as the obligation of the two countries to assure 
free communication between a citizen and his consul, to 
inform consular offices of the arrest or detention of their 
citizens, and to permit visits by consuls to citizens who 
are under detention. It covers consular functions and re- 
sponsibilities in such fields as the issuance of visas and pass- 
ports, and the performance of notarial services. It provides 
for the inviolability of consular communications, docu- 
ments and archives, and for the immunity of consular 
personnel with regard to legal proceedings in the host 
country. 

The significance of this event, however, transcends the 
sphere of consular relations alone. The fact that Presi- 
dent Nixon and I are both here in Warsaw today and 
that I am personally able to sign this historic document 
testifies to the welcome improvement in our relations with 
Poland that has taken place during the past year. The 
convention itself is just one step, although an important 
one, in the gradual process toward broader relationship 
between our two countries. I should like to express my 
congratulations to those on both sides who worked so hard 
and so skillfully to bring the negotiations on the conven- 
tion to a successful conclusion. 

I should also like to join with you in expressing my 
pleasure that the Governments of Poland and the United 
States have agreed to the establishment of consulates in 
New York and in Krakow respectively and have agreed 
that the target date for simultaneous opening oi these two 
consulates should be December 1, 1972. 


Warsaw: Dinner Honoring the President 


Text of Toast by Piotr Jaroszewicz, Chairman of 
Poland’s Council of Ministers, at a State 

Dinner at the Palace of the Council of 

Ministers. May 31, 1972 


Mr. President, Madame Nixon, ladies and gentlemen: 
I am very glad to have the honor to welcome you Mr. 
President, Madame Nixon and members of your party. 


We hope that the first visit of a United States President 
in Poland’s history will exert a profound influence on the 
development of our bilateral relations, and at the same 
time will make it possible to discuss a number of impor- 
tant international issues of interest to Poland and the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the ties between our two nations have 
behind them age-long, fine traditions. Many eminent Poles 
had fought for independence of the United States. Mil- 
lions of Polish hands and minds have participated in 
building the American statehood, American society, and 
American economy. 

Neither will we ever forget that in a life-span of a 
single generation we have fought twice on the same side in 
two world wars. This imposes on us an obligation to coop- 
erate in the building of peace, too. 

People’s Poland which has bound her fate to socialism 
and which is an unflinching, important unit in the com- 
munity of socialist countries, has been lifted by a selfless 
effort from war ravages and has now considerable achieve- 
ments in peaceful construction. At present, in liberating 
the creative energies of the Polish people, she finds herself 
at a stage of dynamic economic, social, scientific, and 
cultural development. This permits Poland to look into 
the future with confidence, and to assign herself new 
ambitious tasks on her way to modernity, mindful of the 
people, their prosperity and personal advancement. In 
carrying out our program we assign an important place— 
over and above our own capabilities—to development of 
cooperation with foreign countries. A crucial part in this 
cooperation is being played by socialist countries, espe- 
cially our tested friend—the Soviet Union. Simultaneously 
we are actively advancing our relations with all countries 
willing to do so. We see great opportunities for substan- 
tially expanding Polish-American bilateral relations. 

We welcome with satisfaction the United States’ inter- 
est in developing these relations. We are convinced that 
great possibilities exist for substantially developing Polish- 
American economic, scientific, and technical cooperation 
which has, incidentally, a good, long past record. We be- 
lieve that development of economic cooperation between 
our countries may bring about in the near future mutual 
benefits in the form of multiplying our trade turnover. 

May I be allowed to express the hope, Mr. President, 
that your visit here and our talks will greatly contribute to 
mutual knowledge of our standpoints and to major prog- 
ress in our bilateral relations. 

Mr. President, Poland’s development and future are 
inseparably bound to world peace. From this results our 
activity aimed at strengthening peace and security in Eu- 
rope, at holding a European Security and Cooperation 
Conference. 

We think that the United States may bring an impor- 
tant, positive contribution to the cause of the European 
Security and Cooperation Conference. We welcome with 
satisfaction the United States’ expressed readiness to par- 
ticipate in the many-sided, practical preparations for this 
conference. 
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We have always held that recognition of political and 
territorial realities resulting from the victory over Nazi 
Third Reich and from postwar developments are of cru- 
cial significance for Europe’s lasting peace and security, 
for progress, detente, and mutual trust in international re- 
lations. At present, when the treaties which Poland and 
the Soviet Union have concluded with the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany are becoming effective, this requirement is 
being met. This is particularly important because it closes 
the postwar chapter in European history, and opens a new 
one. To our people it also means that our national fron- 
tiers are universally recognized as final and are no longer 
disputed by anyone. The accord on West Berlin, furnish- 
ing conditions for eliminating a major source of tension, 
will be put into effect parallel with the treaties referred 
to. 

General recognition of the German Democratic Repub- 
lic and the Federal Republic of Germany, admission of 
both German states to the United Nations should be—we 
believe—the next, important step along the newly entered 
way toward a peaceful Europe. 

Speaking of European affairs, dear to our heart, we re- 
member however, that world peace is indivisible. We con- 
sider it indispensable to extinguish all hotbeds of war and 
tension which are a threat to world peace. In asserting this 
we are backed by the tragic historical experience our na- 
tion has lived through—as probably no other nation has, 
of the bitterness of being partitioned and of the cruel hor- 
rors of destructive wars. 

Mr. President, 

Before coming here you have had meetings and im 
portant talks with Secretary General of CPSU CC Leonid 
Brezhnev and other Soviet leaders. Poland welcomes with 
gratification the historic outcome of these talks and lends 
them her full support. We consider that the treaties and 
agreements concluded in Moscow are of fundamental im- 
portance to international detente, to consolidation of 
peace in the interest of all nations. 

We congratulate you, Mr. President, and the leaders 
of the Soviet Union, on this success. 

We see in the results of Soviet-American talks a prac- 
tical confirmation of the principle of peaceful coexistence 
and an indication of transition from an era of confronta- 
tion to an era of negotiations. 

In this spirit, too, we welcome your arrival in Warsaw. 

Ladies and gentlemen. Allow me to raise a toast: 

—your health, Mr. President, and that of Madame 

Nixon; 

—to successful progress of your visit here; 

—to the health of all American guests; 

—to prosperity of the American people; 

—to friendship between the Polish and American 

peoples. 
NOTE: As printed above, this item follows a text made available by 


the White House Press Office. For the President’s toast, see the 
following item. 





Warsaw: Dinner Honoring the President 


The President’s Toast at a State Dinner at the Palace 
of the Council of Ministers. May 31,1972 


Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. Gierek, Mr. President, and all 
of the distinguished guests: 

On behalf of all the Americans present, we express 
our appreciation for this beautiful dinner and for the 
hospitality which you have extended to us on our visit 
to Warsaw. 

I recall that it was 13 years ago that Mrs. Nixon and I 
had the privilege of visiting this beautiful city. Each time 
we have come, the schedule has permitted us only 24 
hours. All that I can say is that that is an insult to our in- 
telligence, because having visited most of the great capitals 
of the world, I can truthfully say that we only wish we 
could spend days—as a matter of fact, weeks—in this 
capital city of Poland. 

I say that for two reasons: One, because of the tradi- 
tional hospitality for which the Polish people, wherever 
they are in the world, are famous; and second, because 
the people of Poland and the Polish Government had the 
good sense, after their city suffered so terribly during the 
war, not to erect horrible monstrosities of modern build- 
ings, but to rebuild Warsaw with the grace that it had been 
known for through the centuries, and if anyone claims 
after that remark that I do not like modern architecture, 
he is absolutely right. I prefer the beautiful buildings of 
Warsaw. 


As we are here tonight in Warsaw, we cannot help 
thinking that this city and this country has been often 
the subject of very difficult conflicts in the past, from 
which it has suffered. The partitions of Poland through 
the centuries are well known, but vivid in our memory 
is that Poland was the victim of aggression in 1939 and 
that it was cruelly occupied for many long years. But 
now I believe we can look ahead with some assurance that 
the history of war and suffering which has been inflicted 
upon this city and this country will not repeat itself. 


Last week in Moscow, major steps were taken to slow 
and eventually, we trust, halt the arms race. This week, 
treaties vital to the peace and security of Europe, and 
of Poland, are nearing their moment of completion. And 
in the months ahead, we can look forward to new progress 
in the building of a broad structure of friendship and co- 
operation throughout Europe. Already, Polish-American 
relations, based on a long history of friendship and of ties 
between our peoples, are marked by extensive programs of 
contact and cooperation. 


After a very long discussion with Mr. Gierek today, I 
believe I can confidently say that this trend of coopera- 
tion between Poland and the United States will continue 
and be developed even further in the future. 
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As we move toward broader negotiations in Europe, 
we recognize the efforts which Poland has long made in 
this field. Our two countries have not always agreed on 
specific proposals, but we do not question the desire that 
we both have to live in peace and dignity. We know that 
Poland’s contributions to the coming negotiations will be 
major contributions. 

In our view, the European Conference, when it meets, 
should have real promise of achievement. That is why we 
believe it should be carefully prepared. 

We see particular importance in measures that will 
reduce the division of Europe, that will open new avenues 
for contact among its peoples and ideas, new opportuni- 
ties for. exchanges in experience and knowledge. 

We hope that a European Conference could elaborate 
realistic principles by which the states involved will con- 
duct their relations in the decade to come. And we par- 
ticularly hope that the multilateral consultations in which 
Poland will participate, as well as the United States—that 
will take place later this year—can prepare the ground 
for progress in these and other areas. 

Also, we should like to see early talks on the reduction 
of the ground forces facing each other in Europe. We rec- 
ognize that this is a complex subject and we have done 
much intensive study of this subject within our Govern- 
ment and with our allies. 

One objective is a reciprocal reduction of forces that 
will leave both sides more secure, or at least not less secure. 
And we hope the preparatory talks among the countries 
involved can get under way soon; preferably paralleling 
the multilateral consultations on the Europe Conference. 

And here it is important to point out the major role that 
Poland, in the heart of Europe, has played in the past and 
will continue to play in the future in reducing the tensions 
that divide Europe today. 

The journey that we are concluding tonight and to- 
morrow has been described as a Journey for Peace. And to 
our Polish friends here tonight, I would say that to have 
Warsaw as the last stop of that journey is altogether ap- 
propriate. 

America knows, the world knows, the fortitude, the 
character, the courage of the Polish people. And America 
knows and the world knows that no country in the world 
has suffered more from war than has Poland. 

And so, in a very real sense, peace in the world means 
peace for Poland and, therefore, it is fitting that we should 
end in this capital what we hope will be recorded in his- 
tory as a Journey for Peace. 

Niech zyje przyjazn Polsko-Amerykanska. (Long live 
Polish-American friendship). To the health of all our Po- 
lish friends. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:27 p.m. As printed above, this 


item follows the text of the White House press release. For the toast 
of Chairman Jaroszewicz, see the preceding item. 


Warsaw: Luncheon Honoring 
Polish Leaders 


The President’s Toast at a Luncheon at the 
Wilanow Palace Hosted by the President 
and Mrs. Nixon. June 1, 1972 


Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters, all of our distinguished guests: 

We feel somewhat embarrassed to be the hosts in this 
great palace which is not ours, but yours. But this is an 
indication of the great hospitality which our friends from 
Poland have extended to us on this visit. 

We shall take away many memories of this visit: the 
memories of the warm reception of the people of Warsaw; 
the memories of our very constructive talks; of the agree- 
ments which we reached. But most important, we shall 
take away the memories of the people at this table, the 
leaders of this country whom we have had the privilege 
to talk to face to face, man to man, and learn to know, be- 
cause an agreement can be made at any time by any group 
of leaders, but what really matters is the continuity ; what 
really matters is the follow-through. 

Now that we know each other so well, we have the op- 
portunity, through direct contact, to follow through on 
some of the great objectives we talked about in our dis- 
cussions. But lest the leaders get, perhaps, too confident 
of their abilities, let me say that Mrs. Nixon and I agree 
that just as great a privilege_was to meet the wives of the 
leaders and to have them here on this occasion. 

I will only say in conclusion that tonight, while you 
are asleep, but when it is only 9:30 in the United States, 
I will be addressing the United States Congress in joint 
session. I will report on many things—the results of our 
trips to Austria, to Iran, to the Soviet Union, and, of 
course, to Poland. I can assure you that one of the greatest 
impressions that will be made upon the 500 Members of 
the House and Senate who will be there will be my report 
that there is still that strong bond of friendship between 
the Polish people and the American people, because 
Poland has always had a special place in the hearts of 
Americans—from the time of our revolution, in which 
Poles were so helpful, through the period when we have 
fought side by side as allies against common enemies. 

In conclusion, I can only say that we appreciate the 
opportunity to receive you in this magnificent room, but 
we also look forward to the opportunity, based on the 
communiqué that we announced today, of receiving the 
leaders of Poland in the White House. Now, that makes 
no predictions as to whether I shall be there, but you can 
be sure whoever is there will receive the representatives 
of the great Polish people with a warm heart. So, if we 
can raise our glasses to Polish-American friendship in 
the past, in the present, and for all the years to come. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m., local time. As printed 
above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 
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WARSAW: JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


Text of the Joint United States-Poland Communiqué Issued at the 
Conclusion of the President’s Visit. June 1, 1972 


I. 


At the invitation of the President of the Council of State of the Polish 
People’s Republic, Mr. Henryk Jablonski, and the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, Mr. Piotr Jaroszewicz—the President of the United 
States, Mr. Richard Nixon, and Mrs. Nixon paid an official visit to 
Poland on May 31 and June 1. 

On the first day of the visit, the First Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Polish United Workers’ Party, Edward Gierek, conducted 
talks with President Nixon. 

On June 1, President Nixon called on the President of the Council 
of State Henryk Jablonski and had talks with him. 

On the second day of the visit talks were held between First Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party 
Edward Gierek, Chairman of the Council of Ministers Piotr Jaroszewicz, 
and President Nixon. 

The following participated in these talks: 


on the American side: 
SECRETARY OF STATE WILLIAM P. Rocers 
AMBASSADOR OF THE UNITED States WALTER J. STOESSEL, JR. 


ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT FOR NATIONAL Securtry AFrFairRS Dr. HENRY 
KISSINGER 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR EUROPEAN AFFAIRS MARTIN J. HILLENBRAND 

on the Polish side: 

Vice PREMIER AND CHAIRMAN OF THE PLANNING CoMMISSION MIECZYSLAW 
JAGIELSKI 

ForEIGN MINISTER STEFAN OLSZOWSKI 

SECRETARY OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE PUWP FRANCISZEK SZLACHCIC 

SECRETARY OF THE CENTRAL CoMMITTEE OF THE PUWP Jan SzypLak 

AMBASSADOR OF PoLAND WITOLD TRAMPCZYNSKI 

MINISTER OF ScIENCE, HIGHER EpUCATION AND TECHNOLOGY JAN KACZMAREK 

MINISTER OF FOREIGN TRADE TADEUSZ OLECHOWSKI 

Deputy CHAIRMAN OF THE PLANNING CoMMISSION HENRYK KISsIEL 

Vice MINISTER OF ForEIGN AFFAIRS RomuALD SpASOWSKI 

GOVERNMENT SPOKESMAN UNDERSECRETARY OF STATE WLODZIMIERZ JANTUREK 


Talks were also held between Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs Stefan Olszowski. 

During the talks, the two sides had a useful exchange of views on 
international questions of particular interest to them and discussed the 
most important subjects in the field of bilateral relations. 

The talks were frank, businesslike and constructive. They were con- 
ducted in an atmosphere marked by a desire to better understand each 
other’s position, and to expand and deepen mutual relations. 

President and Mrs. Nixon expressed their warm appreciation for 
the hospitality they enjoyed in Poland. The President of the United 
States invited the First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party, Mr. Edward Gierek, the President of the Council 
of State, Mr. Henryk Jablonski, and the Prime Minister, Mr. Piotr 
Jaroszewicz, to visit the United States at a time convenient to both sides. 
The invitation was accepted with pleasure. 
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II. 


1. Both sides agreed that the development of peaceful cooperation 
among states must be based on the principles of territorial integrity and 
inviolability of frontiers, non-interference in internal affairs, sovereign 
equality, independence and renunciation of the use or threat of use of 
force. 

2. Both sides presented their views on the situation in Europe. They 
affirmed that the broadening of relations between all states interested 
in European security is of outstanding importance for world peace. Both 
sides welcomed the expansion of cooperation, in Europe in all fields and 
expressed their belief that true security is indivisible and can be attained 
only if Europe is considered as a whole. The relations between the United 
States and Poland, based on sovereign equality and mutual respect, con- 
tribute to peace and stability in Europe and to the favorable develop- 
ment of the overall international situation. 

3. Both sides welcomed the treaty between Poland and the Federal 
Republic of Germany signed on December 7, 1970, including its border 
provisions. They noted the significance of the provisions of this treaty as 
well as of other recent agreements in contributing to confidence and 
cooperation among the European states. 

4. Both sides agreed that a reciprocal reduction of armed forces and 
armaments, first of all in Central Europe, would contribute to the goal of 
ensuring security and stability in Europe. Any agreement reached on this 
matter should not diminish the security of any of the sides. rhe two sides 
agreed that the states concerned should reach appropriate agreement as 
soon as practicable on procedures for negotiations on this question in a 
special forum. Reduction of armed forces and armaments in Central 
Europe would be an important step toward attaining the objective of 
general and complete disarmament. 

5. Both sides expressed the belief that a European Conference on 
Security and Cooperation may constitute an important step forward in 
the extensive and long-range process of the nc rmalization of relations and 
detente in Europe. They agreed that the Coutc cence should be carefully 
prepared, and that multilateral consultations in that regard should begin 
without undue delay. The two sides declared their readiness to cooperate 
to achieve this aim. 

6. Both sides presented their known positions on the war in Vietnam 
and the situation in Indochina. Essential views of the two sides in this 
question remained divergent. 


ITT. 


1. Both sides noted with satisfaction the increasing commercial and 
other economic ties between the two countries and concluded that there 
are considerable possibilities for their further expansion. With this in 
mind the two sides discussed issues related to commercial exchange and 
financial and credit matters. 

The Polish side indicated an interest in increased purchases of capi- 
tal goods, licenses and technology in the United States. 

The U.S. side undertook to consider in a constructive manner further 
steps leading to increased bilateral trade and economic cooperation. 

2. The two sides will exchange information leading to expanded 
trade relations. In the interest of broadening and facilitating trade rela- 
tions between the two countries and working out concrete steps towards 
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that end the two sides decided to create a joint Polish-American Trade 
Commission. 

3. The two sides will encourage and support contacts and coopera- 
tion between economic organizations and enterprises of both countries. 

4. The two sides expressed their satisfaction with the expanding 
program of scientific and technical cooperation and appraised positively 
its mutually advantageous results. Last year’s exchange of visits at the 
cabinet level, which gave attention to the development of scientific and 
technical cooperation, confirmed the desirability of continuing coopera- 
tion in this field. 

The two sides expressed their interest in the conclusion of an inter- 
governmental agreement on comprehensive cooperation in science, 
technology and culture. Appropriate institutional arrangements will be 
established to promote work in these fields. 

5. The two sides agreed that the increase of mutual economic and 
personal contacts, including tourism, justifies further development of 
transportation links between Poland and the United States by sea as well 
as by air. The two sides expect to sign in the near future an air transport 
agreement and to establish mutual and regular air connections. 

6. The two sides expressed their interest in commemorating the five 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Nicholas Copernicus and discussed 
ways of celebrating it. 

7. Both sides welcomed the signing of the Consular Convention by 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Stefan Olszowski and the conclusion of an agreement on the simultaneous 
establishment on December 1, 1972 of new Consulates—in New York 
and Krakow, respectively. Both parties welcome these steps as concrete 
evidence of expanding relations between the two states. 

8. The two sides emphasized the positive influence exerted on their 
mutual relations by the traditions of history, sentiment and friendship 
between the Polish and American peoples. A prominent part is played 
in this respect by many United States citizens of Polish extraction who 
maintain an interest in the country of their ancestors. The two sides 
recognize that this interest and contacts resulting from it constitute a 
valuable contribution to the development of bilateral relations. 


Signed in Warsaw, June 1, 1972. 


REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 


The President’s Address to a Joint Session of the Congress at the Conclusion of 
His Trip to Austria, the Soviet Union, Iran, and Poland. June 1, 1972 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, Members of the Congress, our distin- 
guished guests, my fellow Americans: 

Your welcome in this great chamber tonight has a very special mean- 
ing to Mrs. Nixon and to me. We feel very fortunate to have traveled 
abroad so often representing the United States of America. But we both 
agree after each journey that the best part of any trip abroad is coming 
home to America again. 

During the past 13 days we have flown more than 16,000 miles and 
we visited four countries. Everywhere we went—to Austria, the Soviet 
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Union, Iran, Poland—we could feel the quickening pace of change in 
old international relationships, and the people’s genuine desire for friend- 
ship for the American people. Everywhere new hopes are rising for a 
world no longer shadowed by fear and want and war, and as Americans 
we can be proud that we now have an historic opportunity to play a great 
role in helping to achieve man’s oldest dream—a world in which all na- 
tions can enjoy the blessings of peace. 

On this journey we saw many memorable sights, but one picture will 
always remain indelible in our memory—the flag of the United States of 
America flying high in the spring breeze above Moscow’s ancient Kremlin 
fortress. 

To millions of Americans for the past quarter century the Kremlin 
has stood for implacable hostility toward all that we cherish, and to mil- 
lions of Russians, the American flag has long been held up as a symbol of 
evil. No one would have believed, even a short time ago, that these two 
apparently irreconcilable symbols would be seen together as we saw them 
for those few days. 

But this does not mean that we bring back from Moscow the promise 
of instant peace, but we do bring the beginning of a process that can lead 
to a lasting peace. And that is why I have taken the extraordinary action 
of requesting this special joint session of the Congress because we have 
before us an extraordinary opportunity. 

I have not come here this evening to make new announcements in 
a dramatic setting. This summit has already made its news. It has barely 
begun, however, to make its mark on our world, and I ask you to join me 
tonight—while events are fresh, while the iron is hot—in starting to con- 
sider how we can help to make that mark what we want it to be. 

The foundation has been laid for a new relationship between the 
two most powerful nations in the world. Now it is up to us—to all of us 
here in this Chamber, to all of us across America—to join with other 
nations in building a new house upon that foundation, one that can be 


a home for the hopes of mankind and a shelter against the storms of 
conflict. 


As a preliminary, therefore, to requesting your concurrence in some 
of the agreements we reached and your approval of funds to carry 
out others, and also as a keynote for the unity in which this Government 
and this Nation must go forward from here, I am rendering this imme- 
diate report to the Congress on the results of the Moscow summit. 

The pattern of U.S.-Soviet summit diplomacy in the cold war era 
is well known to all those in this Chamber. One meeting after another 
produced a brief euphoric mood—the spirit of Geneva, the spirit of Camp 
David, the spirit of Vienna, the spirit of Glassboro—but without produc- 
ing significant progress on the really difficult issues. 

And so early in this Administration I stated that the prospect of 
concrete results, not atmospherics, would be our criterion for meetings 
at the highest level. I also announced our intention to pursue negotiations 
with the Soviet Union across a broad front of related issues, with the 
purpose of creating a momentum of achievement in which progress in 
one area could contribute to progress in others. 

This is the basis on which we prepared for and conducted last week’s 
talks. This was a working summit. We sought to establish not a superfi- 
cial spirit of Moscow, but a solid record of progress on solving the difficult 
issues which for so long have divided our two nations and also have 
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divided the world. Reviewing the number and the scope of the agree- 
ments that emerged, I think we have accomplished that goal. 

Recognizing the responsibility of the advanced industrial nations 
to set an example in combatting mankind’s common enemies, the United 
States and the Soviet Union have agreed to cooperate in efforts to reduce 
pollution and enhance environmental quality. We have agreed to work 
together in the field of medical science and public health, particularly in 
the conquest of cancer and heart disease. 

Recognizing that the quest for useful knowledge transcends differ- 
ences between ideologies and social systems, we have agreed to expand 
United States-Soviet cooperation in many areas of science and 
technology. 

We have joined in plans for an exciting new adventure, a new adven- 
ture in the cooperative exploration of space, which will begin—subject 
to Congressional approval of funding—with a joint orbital mission of an 
Apollo vehicle and a Soviet spacecraft in 1975. 

By forming habits of cooperation and strengthening institutional 
ties in areas of peaceful enterprise, these four agreements, to which I 
have referred, will create on both sides a steadily growing vested interest 
in the maintenance of good relations between our two countries. 

Expanded United States-Soviet trade will also yield advantages 
to both of our nations. When the two largest economies in the world start 
trading with each other on a much larger scale, living standards in both 
nations will rise, and the stake which both have in peace will increase. 

Progress in this area is proceeding on schedule. At the summit, we 
established a Joint Commercial Commission which will complete the 
negotiations for a comprehensive trade agreement between the United 
States and the USSR. 

And we expect the final terms of such an agreement to be settled, 
later this year. 

Two further accords which were reached last week have a much 
more direct bearing on the search for peace and security in the world. 

One is the agreement between the American and Soviet navies aimed 
at significantly reducing the chances of dangerous incidents between our 
ships and aircraft at sea. 

And second, and most important, there is the treaty and the related 
executive agreement which will limit, for the first time, both offensive 
and defensive strategic nuclear weapons in the arsenals of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Three-fifths of all the people alive in the world today have spent 
their whole lifetimes under the shadow of a nuclear war which could 
be touched off by the arms race among the great powers. Last Friday 
in Moscow we witnessed the beginning of the end of that era which began 
in 1945. We took the first step toward a new era of mutually agreed 
restraint and arms limitation between the two principal nuclear powers. 

With this step we have enhanced the security of both nations. We 
have begun to check the wasteful and dangerous spiral of nuclear arms 
which has dominated relations between our two countries for a genera- 
tion. We have begun to reduce the level of fear by reducing the causes 
of fear, for our two peoples and for all peoples in the world. 

The ABM Treaty will be submitted promptly for the Senate’s advice 
and consent to ratification and the interim agreement limiting certain 
offensive weapons will be submitted to both Houses for concurrence. 
Because we can undertake agreements as important as these only on a 
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basis of full partnership between the executive and legislative branches 
of our Government. 

I ask from this Congress and I ask from the Nation the fullest scru- 
tiny of these accords. I am confident such examination will underscore 
the truth of what I told the Soviet people on television just a few nights 
ago—that this is an agreement in the interest of both nations. From the 
standpoint of the United States, when we consider what the strategic bal- 
ance would have looked like later in the Seventies, if there had been no 
arms limitation, it is clear that the agreements forestall a major spiraling 
of the arms race—one which would have worked to our disadvantage, 
since we have no current building programs for the categories of weapons 
which have been frozen, and since no new building program could have 
produced any new weapons in those categories during the period of the 
freeze. 

My colleagues in the Congress, I have studied the strategic balance 
in great detail with my senior advisers for more than 3 years. I can assure 
you, the Members of the Congress, and the American people tonight that 
the present and planned strategic forces of the United States are without 
question sufficient for the maintenance of our security and the protection 
of our vital interests. 

No power on earth is stronger than the United States of America 
today. And none will be stronger than the United States of America in 
the future. 

This is the only national defense posture which can ever be accept- 
able to the United States. This is the posture I ask the Senate and the 
Congress to protect by approving the arms limitation agreements to which 
I have referred. This is the posture which, with the responsible coopera- 
tion of the Congress, I will take all necessary steps to maintain in our 
future defense programs. 

In addition to the talks which led to the specific agreements I have 
listed, I also had full, very frank, and extensive discussions with General 
Secretary Brezhnev and his colleagues about several parts of the world 
where American and Soviet interests have come in conflict. 


With regard to the reduction of tensions in Europe, we recorded our 
intention of proceeding later this year with multilateral consultations 
looking toward a conference on security and cooperation in all of Europe. 
We have also jointly agreed to move forward with negotiations on mutual 
and balanced force reductions in central Europe. 


The problem of ending the Vietnam war, which engages the hopes 
of all Americans, was one of the most extensively discussed subjects on 
our agenda. It would only jeopardize the search for peace if I were to 
review here all that was said on the subject. I will simply say this: Each 
side obviously has its own point of view and its own approach to this very 
difficult issue. But at the same time, both the United States and the 
Soviet Union share an overriding desire to achieve a more stable peace 
in the world. I emphasize to you once again that this Administration has 
no higher goal, a goal that I know all of you share, than bringing the 
Vietnam war to an early and honorable end. We are ending the war in 
Vietnam, but we shall end it in a way which will not betray our friends, 
risk the lives of the courageous Americans still serving in Vietnam, break 


faith with those held prisoners by the enemy, or stain the honor of the 
United States of America. 


Another area where we had very full, frank, and extensive discus- 
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sions was the Middle East. I reiterated the American people’s commit- 
ment to the survival of the state of Israel and to a settlement just to all 
the countries in the area. Both sides stated in the communiqué their inten- 
tion to support the Jarring peace mission and cther appropriate efforts 
to achieve this objective. 

The final achievement of the Moscow conference was the signing 
of a landmark declaration entitled “Basic Principles of Mutual Relations 
Between the United States and the USSR.” As these 12 basic principles 
are put into practice, they can provide a solid framework for the future 
development of better American-Soviet relations. 

They begin with the recognition that two nuclear nations, each of 
which has the power to destroy humanity, have no alternative but to 
coexist peacefully because in a nuclear war there would be no winners, 
only losers. 

The basic principles commit both sides to avoid direct military con- 
frontation and to exercise constructive leadership and restraint with 
respect to smaller conflicts in other parts of the world which could drag 
the major powers into war. 

They disavow any intention to create spheres of influence or to con- 
spire against the interests of any other nation—a point I would under- 
score by saying once again tonight that America values its ties with all 
nations—from our oldest allies in Europe and Asia, as I emphasized by 
my visit to Iran, to our good friends in the third world, and to our new 
relationship with the People’s Republic of China. 

The improvement of relations depends not only, of course, on words, 
but far more on actions. The principles to which we agreed in Moscow 
are like a road map. Now that the map has been laid out, it is up to each 
country to follow it. The United States intends to adhere to these prin- 
ciples. The leaders of the Soviet Union have indicated a similar intention. 


However, we must remember that Soviet ideology still proclaims 
hostility to some of America’s most basic values. The Soviet leaders 
remain committed to that ideology. Like the nation they lead, they are 


and they will continue to be totally dedicated competitors of the United 
States of America. 


As we shape our policies for the period ahead, therefore, we must 
maintain our defenses at an adequate level until there is mutual agree- 
ment to limit forces. The time-tested policies of vigilance and firmness 
which have brought us to this summit are the only ones that can safely 
carry us forward to further progress in reaching agreements to reduce 
the danger of war. 

Our successes in the strategic arms talks and in the Berlin negoti- 
ations, which opened the road to Moscow, came about because over 
the past 3 years we have consistently refused proposals for unilaterally 
abandoning the ABM, unilaterally pulling back our forces from Europe, 
and drastically cutting the defense budget. The Congress deserves the 
appreciation of the American people for having the courage to vote such 
proposals down and to maintain the strength America needs to protect 
its interests. 

As we continue the strategic arms talks, seeking a permanent of- 
fensive weapons treaty, we must bear the lessons of the earlier talks well 
in mind. 

By the same token, we must stand steadfastly with our NATO 
partners if negotiations leading to a new détente and a mutual reduction 
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of forces in Europe are to be productive. Maintaining the strength, 
integrity, and steadfastness of our free world alliances is the foundation 
on which all of our other initiatives for peace and security in the world 
must rest. As we seek better relations with those who have been our 
adversaries, we will not let down our friends and allies around the world. 

And in this period we must keep our economy vigorous and com- 
petitive if the opening for greater East-West trade is to mean anything 
at all, and if we do not wish to be shouldered aside in world markets by 
the growing potential of the economies of Japan, Western Europe, the 
Soviet Union, and the People’s Republic of China. For America to 
continue its role of helping to build a more peaceful world, we must 
keep America number one economically in the world. 

We must maintain our own momentum of domestic innovation, 
growth, and reform if the opportunities for joint action with the Soviets 
are to fulfill their promise. As we seek agreements to build peace abroad, 
we must keep America moving forward at home. 

Most importantly, if the new age we seek is ever to become a reality, 
we must keep America strong in spirit—a nation proud of its greatness as 
a free society, confident of its mission in the world. Let us be committed 
to our way of life as wholeheartedly as the Communist leaders with whom 
we seek a new relationship are committed to their system. Let us always 
be proud to show in our words and actions what we know in our hearts— 
that we believe in America. 

These are just some of the challenges of peace. They are in some 
ways even more difficult than the challenges of war. But we are equal to 
them. As we meet them, we will be able to go forward and explore the 
sweeping possibilities for peace which this season of summits has now 
opened up for the world. 

For decades, America has been locked in hostile confrontation with 
the two great Communist powers, the Soviet Union and the People’s Re- 
public of China. We were engaged with the one at many points and almost 
totally isolated from the other, but our relationships with both had 
reached a deadly impasse. All three countries were victims of the kind of 
bondage about which George Washington long ago warned in these 
words: “The nation which indulges toward another in habitual hatred 
is a slave to its own animosity.” 

But now in the brief space of 4 months, these journeys to Peking and 
to Moscow have begun to free us from perpetual confrontation. We have 
moved toward better understanding, mutual respect, and point-by-point 
settlement of differences with both the major Communist powers. 


This one series of meetings has not rendered an imperfect world 
suddenly perfect. There still are deep philosophical differences ; there still 
are parts of the world in which age-old hatreds persist. The threat of war 
has not been eliminated—it has been reduced. We are making progress 
toward a world in which leaders of nations will settle their differences by 
negotiation, not by force, and in which they learn to live with their dif- 
ferences so that their sons will not have to die for those differences. 

It was particularly fitting that this trip, aimed at building such a 
world, should have concluded in Poland. 

No country in the world has suffered more from war than Poland 
has—and no country has more to gain from peace. The faces of the people 
who gave us such a heartwarming welcome in Warsaw yesterday, and 
again this morning and this afternoon, told an eloquent story of suffer- 
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ing in the past and of hope for peace in the future. One could see it in 
their faces. It made me more determined than ever that America must 
do all in its power to help that hope come true for all people. 

As we continue that effort, our unity of purpose and action will be 
ali-important. 

For the summits of 1972 have not belonged just to one person or 
one party or to one branch of our Government alone. Rather they are 
part of a great national journey for peace. Every American can claim a 
share in the credit for the success of that journey so far, and every Ameri- 
can has a major stake in its success for the future. 

An unparalleled opportunity has been placed in America’s hands. 
Never has there been a time when hope was more justified or when com- 
placency was more dangerous. We have made a good beginning. And 
because we have begun, history now lays upon us a special obligation to 
see it through. We can seize this moment or we can lose it; we can make 
good this opportunity to build a new structure of peace in the world, or 
let it slip away. Together, therefore, let us seize the moment so that our 
children and the world’s children live free of the fears and free of the 
hatreds that have been the lot of mankind through the centuries. 

Then the historians of some future age will write of the year 1972, 
not that this was the year America went up to the summit and then down 
to the depths of the valley again—but that this was the year when Amer- 
ica helped to lead the world up out of the lowlands of constant war, and 
onto the high plateau of lasting peace. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:40 p.m. in the House Chamber at the Capitol, after 
being introduced by Carl Albert, Speaker of the House of Representatives. The address 
was broadcast live on radio and television. 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


May 31 


The President has announced his intention to nominate 
Italo H. Ablondi of New York, N.Y., to be a member of 
the United States Tariff Commission for a term expiring 
June 16, 1978. 


June 2 
The bipartisan leaders of the Congress met with the 


President at the White House for a- review of his trip and 
the agreements reached. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted June 1, 1972 


ITaLo H. ABLONDI, of New York, to be a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Tariff Commission for the 
term expiring June 16, 1978, vice Glenn W. 
Sutton. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released May 22, 1972 


News conference: on meetings between U.S. 
and Soviet officials—by Ronald L. Ziegler, 
Press Secretary to the President, and 
Leonid Zamyatin, Director General, Tass. 


Released May 23, 1972 


News conferences: c.: meetings between U.S. 
and Soviet officials—by Press Secretary 
Ziegler and Director General Zamyatin (2 
releases) . 

Fact sheet: environmental protection agree- 
ment. 

Fact sheet: medical science and public 
health agreement. 

News conference: on environmental protec- 
tion and medical science and public health 
agreements—by Boris V. Petrovsky, Soviet 
Minister of Health, and Dgermen 
Gvishiany, Soviet Deputy Chief, Com- 
mittee for Technology and Science. 


News conference: on environmental protec- 
tion agreement—by Russell E. Train, 
Chairman, and Gordon J. F. MacDonald, 
member, Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity (held in Washington). 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released May 23, 1972—Continued 


News conference: on medical science and 
public health agreement—by Elliot L. 
Richardson, Secretary, Merlin K. DuvVal, 
Jr., Assistant Secretary for Health and 
Scientific Affairs, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and Roger O. 
Egeberg, Special Consultant to the Presi- 
dent (held in Washington). 


Released May 24, 1972 


News conferences: on meetings between US. 
and Soviet officials—by Press Secretary 
Ziegler and Director General Zamyatin 
(2 releases) . 

Fact sheet: space cooperation agreement. 

Fact sheet: science and technology agree- 
ment. 

News conference: on science and technology 
and space agreements—by Vladimir 
Kirillin, Chairman, Committee for Science 
and Technology, and Academician Boris 
Petrov. 


Released May 25, 1972 


Fact sheet: on agreement on prevention of 
incidents on and over the sea. 

News conference: on agreement on preven- 
tion of incidents at sea—by John W. 
Warner, Secretary of the Navy, and Herbert 
S. Okun, Deputy Country Director 
(U.S.S.R.), Department of State. 


Released May 26, 1972 


Fact sheet: on establishment of a joint U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. commercial commission. 

News conference: on establishment of joint 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. commercial commission—by 
Peter M. Flanigan, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for International Economic Affairs, 
and Ronald L. Ziegler, Press Secretary to 
the President. 

Fact sheet: on strategic arms limitation 
treaty and interim agreement. 

News conference: on strategic arms limita- 
tion treaty and interim agreement—by 
Press Secretary Ziegler and Director Gen- 
eral Zamyatin. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released May 28, 1972 


Advance text: Radio and television address 
by the President to the people of the Soviet 
Union. 


Released May 29, 1972 


News conference: on the basic principles and 
joint communiqué—by Press Secretary 
Ziegler and Director General Zamyatin. 


Released May 30, 1972 


News conference: on the domestic impact of 
the agreements reached with the Soviet 
Union—by John D. Ehrilichman, Assistant 
to the President for Domestic Affairs, and 
Peter G. Peterson, Secretary of Commerce 
(held in Washington). 


Released May 31, 1972 


Fact sheet: on the Consular Convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Polish People’s Republic. 


Released June 1, 1972 


News conference: on meetings between U.S. 
and Polish officials—by Ronald L. Ziegler, 
Press Secretary to the President, and 
Wlodzimierz Janiurek, Undersecretary of 
State and Polish Government spokesman. 

Advance text: address by the President be- 
fore a joint session of the Congress. 





ACTS APPROVED 
BY THE PRESIDENT 


Approved May 27, 1972 


Se SER Sonne eecesehass Public Law 92-306 
Second Supplemental Appropriations Act, 
1972. 





week. 





Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


At the cutoff time of this issue, the President was in 
Florida. Releases issued there but not received in 
time for inclusion in this issue will be printed next 
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Office of Emergency Preparedness 
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Manpower training---.-.--------- 705, 836 
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Employment Opportunity Commission, 
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Environmental Protection Agency 
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Railway labor-management disputes 
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White House activities_...._______ 736, 762 
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Government departments and agencies 
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Interdepartmental Savings Bond 
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Gray, L. Patrick, III_.........- 819, 825, 853 
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Gromyko, Foreign Minister Andrei. 789, 878 
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Halibut Commission, International 
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Haywood, Margaret A--..--..--.--. 137 
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Health 
Soe, eee 898 
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ORE: SG: SNRs wcipeiniscoscnasin 888 
Cancer. See Cancer 
Communicable disease control-_--_-_-_-_- 899 
Delivery, of services. ............... 873 
oe pe 724 
International cooperation_._..._-___ 144 
Sickie cell enetm@is...........-c54c-- 870 
Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 
partment of 
Assistant Secretary. ..........--...- 825 
Executive branch reorganization.... 708 
Family assistance program_-_-___._--_- 705 
Office of Education, Commissioner_. 775 
Safety and health programs----_.-__- 898 
Social services programs---.._.._._.- 873 
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C8 err een 897 
EE GND Mls, WO nn ckcmeaemmernmeniin 747, 763 
Hennessy, John Michael_.....--.----.- 826 
ee SE ROT ES 849 
Heroin. See Narcotics and drugs 
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RES. as Ee 37 
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Highways, safety standards_.........-. 818 
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Hill, Thomasine Ruth-................ 7178 
Hillenbrand, Martin J_-..--.----. 774, 779 
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Historical Association, White House... 866 
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House of Representatives 
See also Congress, Communications 
to; Senate 
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Government Operations Commit- 


eee ee 710, 712, 713 
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Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of 


a ee 714 
Executive branch reorganization--_-___ 708 
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Howland, William F., Jr_._....-------- 824 
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Hunger. See Nutrition 
Huong, Vice President Tran Van. See 
Tran Van Huong, Vice President 
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Iceland, U.S. Ambassador to......-.-.- 716 
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Steel mill products__..........-- 823, 826 
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Occupational safety...............- 897 
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Interagency Classification Review Com- 
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Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory 
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International Brotherhood of Team- 


International Coffee Agreement, report. 725 
International cooperation 
Se an 725 
Developing nations_-.......-------- 899 
Economic. See International eco- 
nomic policy 
Environmental protection---.-.-.--- 761 
TIT. SESSETEM.......nnnncccecasccee 7144 
Fe 825 
Weather systems, research....--.---- 819 
Whales, preservation.-_..........---- 795 
International economic policy 
Group of Ten agreement--_---------- 867 
Realignment of currencies... 723, 814, 867 
SS 725, 851, 899 
International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, United States Advisory Com- 
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International Monetary Fund... ...--- 
International Narcotics Control, Cabi- 
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International Pacific Halibut Commis- 
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International Whal Commission 
Deputy United States Commissioner. 1778 
President’s Special Representative... 795 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 
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Investments, tax incentives_._......... 814 
Tran 
Mohammad Reza Shah Pahlavi_-_-._- 126 
President’s visit......... 726, 876, 878, 882 
U.S. Ambassador to.........---.. 747, 763 
RT 716 
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Jacka, Elisabeth M-................... 197 
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Japan 
Foreign Minister Takeo Fukuda---_-. 716 
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Prime Minister Eisaku Sato__.. 716, 867 
Steel mill products, restraint of ex- 
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John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 

forming Arts, Board of Trustees, 

Oo ee 778 
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Johnson, President Lyndon B-_-_-_--_- 791, 811 
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Jordan 
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> a 716 
ee Se 778 
oe RES eee 868 
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Justice, Department of 
Acting Attorney General 819 
Assistant Attorneys General. 797, 820, 871 
Attorney General 815, 880, 881 
Deputy Attorney General__._.______ 853 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. See 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Interagency Classification Review 
Committee, representative to_____ 871 
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eS 852 
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Armed forces, Vietnam involvement. 791 
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Labor 
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Madison Memorial Commission, James. 883 
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Office of Management and Budget 
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